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The photographs illustrate the spaciousness achieved in remodeling The progressive management of the Yeon 
the entrance of the Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon. This entrance Building has taken advantage of low prices to 
change allowed for an additional income-producing street entrance shop. rehabilitate their elevators. This greatly reduces 
their operating cost and assures their tenants of 
the smooth, swift riding comfort, quiet and eflici- 
ent service which so definitely marks modern 
elevators .... developed by Westinghouse. 


Westinghouse 


Elevator rehabilitation problems referred to Electric Elevators 


Westinghouse are given individual, careful study 
to insure the most economical, intelligent recommendations. 
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This Business Week 


rt W. Lea has been named 
\dministrator of the NRA. 
eral Johnson puts his old col- 
the Moline Farm Implement 
important chair vacated by 
t resignation of his old friend 
ites of Chicago. The Middle 
holds that key job. 


eral, incidentally, saw that par- 
prominent and completely 
s editorial in the New York 
which criticized his New York 
speech, saying of course he didn’t write 
+ and thus and so. As a matter of fact, 
hnson did write it, worked all night 
a it, writes all his speeches, lost his 
ateur standing in authorship when 
will fresh from West Point, as all news- 
ypermen who trail him know. Only 
, inside man out to find fault could 
wwe made the error. 
SoMEWHAT the same thing happened to 
Richberg, who caught a misquotation, 
something about blood in the streets, 
n a New York Herald-Tribune news 
ry. He knew what the Trzb would 
with that, editorially; promptly 
Western-Unioned a denial. However, 
paper had already made up its mind, 
- remark was fittingly embalmed in 
1 editorial the same morning the John- 
crack appeared. 
One Frederick Barber Campbell, New 
attorney, member of the board of 


. 
\ a 
A 
eral British and American insurance 


7 


toted some gold bars 
nd to the Chase Bank last fall and 
ter. Last week he went around to 
them out, found he couldn't, sued 
nk in Federal Court. He said the 
itive order on gold had nothing in 
to make illegal return of gold en- 
sted to a custodian, that if it had, it 
nconstitutional anyway. He in- 
test. The government was happy 
indicted Mr. Campbell for 
to report his possession of the 
a matter of 10 years and $10,- 
onvicted. Also, if he doesn't 
what he hasn't got before the 
he may be indicted for failure 

as well. 


mpanics, 


Stay Denied,” is the headline 
ishington office bulletin. The 
ndy Co. (Madison, N. C.) 
Southern wage differential like 
President Roosevelt 
application; the recently ap- 
rset and Brassiere code is go- 
binding—which puts the 
orset makers in a tight place. 


LUSTTIES, 


now being made for the gov- 
xecutive council shows many 
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places where new building is needed 
even at the present scale of business 
activity. Only a few areas, like the 
island of Manhattan, have a surplus of 
buildings. In most places, business will 
not have to increase much to create pres- 
sure on existing housing. Then, too 
under the new order, it is going to be 
necessary to relocate many plants where 
costs can be reduced 

All of which points up the necessity 
in the heavy industries, of which con 
struction is the heaviest, for the reestab 
lishment of a capital market. To finance 
the development of this potential mar 
ket takes security issues, not bank loans 


To meet the complaint that building is 
also being retarded by high wage scales 
some unions are thinking about mak 
ing concessions—provided no abnormal 
profits are taken by the builders. 


THE bimetallists, active if unimportant 
minority, have been circulating the story 
that Sir Frederick Leith-Ross is coming 
over to make a proposition to the Presi 
dent: Britain would join us in bimet- 
allism if United States gave Britain a 
90% debt reduction. Likewise, they 


spin amusing stories about the butler in 
Bar Harbor Montagu Norman 
dined who rushed when the table 
was clear to buy silver 
Actually, well-informed Britishers 

Washington are skeptical about any 
thing serious on silver. They say Brit 
ain might consent to increase the silver 


where 


out 


content of her subsidiary coins, or som« 
thing of the sort, but she would never 
Zo to bimetallism—debts or no debts 
Dr. WiLtiaM S. Ct 
Republican-appointed ambassador — to 
Chile, former the Taritt 
Commission, has joined Walter Teagle's 
Industrial Advisory Board to NRA as 
foreign trade expert. Officially a 
dent adviser,” he sits in on preliminary 
codes in the 

His job is to sce 


LBERTSON, recent 


member of 


resi 
hearings where raw ar 
roughed into shape 
that foreign trade has a chance under 
the code, that industry does its part 1 
keeping it alive 


THERE are no codes for the NRA print 
ing presses. Since June 16, 
have been rolling out; this 
push the thousand mark, not 
a couple of hundred printed code texts 
and a like handful of minor matter 
Some of the transcripts of hearings would 
make a book that would make “Anthony 
Adverse” lock like a pamphlet 


handouts 
they 


counting 


weck 





the horizon. 


embarrassing the terms. . 


shows a little upturn, 





The Business Outlook 


Business shows insignificant fluctuations from recent 
levels. . . . Considerably bigger than a man’s hand are 
the dark clouds of brewing labor storms piling up on 
The history of every recovery thus begins 
to repeat itself. . . . Adjustment to code regulation pro- 
ceeds well, considering the complexities of the problems. 
Aroused to the plight of capital goods industries, the 
Administration takes direct action. 
steel rail proposal, hard to turn down, no matter how 
. . Steel producers find the 
code increases costs; their activity holds at 40°. 

Construction shows a little improvement from public 
works, and residential building, late as is the season, 
But building needs strong medi- 
cine yet. . . . Electric power consumption is off a little. 
. . . Important and encouraging is the increased rate of 
spending as shown in bank figures. 
deposits were turning over at the sluggish rate of 17 
times a year; by July the rate was 22 times. 
currency outstanding represents bills of large denomina- 
tions returned from hoarding, not the reduction of the 
public’s pocket money. . . . The Administration lays 
out a vigorous and bold program of credit inflation. . . . 
As to currency inflation, there 


For example, its 


In March, bank 


Decline in 


is still discreet silence. 
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INCREASED LABOR COST? 


The whistles calling more men to more jobs 
bring joy to the community—joy and fear 
to the employer—fear that higher labor 
and material cost may hamper demand for 
the product, and thus jeopardize the jobs 
already created. Yes, fears can be almost 
endless in the plant with obsolete and anti- 
quated machinery. 


There is but one answer to these well- 
founded fears: 


The machinery manufacturers of America 
must be largely credited with the high 
standards to which the American worker 
has attained and which must be maintained 
for the general good. 


No condition has arisen in business to check 
the development of machines that better 
each workman's output. Even during the 
past three years of lessened demand, our 
machinery builders have designed equipment 
to meet the need of business to secure profit 
from curtailed volume. Plants which have 


installed such machines to replace high-cost 
obsolete equipment are now in position to 
go into the New Deal market with highly 
favorable costs. And increased volume will 
make such costs even more favorable. 


Employment in such plants is well assured. 
The same cannot hold true, however, in 
high-cost plants, for under the NRA the 
manufacturer not only must make a profit 
over his cost, but also must produce his 
merchandise to a greater degree of accuracy 
and refinement which cannot be accom- 
plished by obsolete and antiquated machin- 
ery. And it is hardly fair to labor to risk 
its continued employment at machines that 
have become outmoded by equipment new 
in design and better able to produce mer- 
chandise having modern sales appeal. 


In the interest of NRA success-—as well 
as your own—ask the men who build your 
factory and office machinery this question: 
“Where is the money coming from to pay 
increased labor cost?” They can tell you. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 





WE DO OUR PART 


Published by The 
Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Canton, 
Ohio, in the interest 
of the machinery m 
ufacturers who are 
working to put protit 
into today’s business 
operations—for only 
through profit 
business continue, 2" 
workers be assure 
continued emp/oyme 
at high wages 
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Currency Inflation 


The battle over the currency breaks out with new vigor, 
but the President still is open-minded, will not be hurried 
in either direction despite all the pressure. 


WAsHINGTON—The currency inflation 
battle has broken out again, with a new 
The noticeable reaction in 
and in farm products prices 
July peak has caused the advo- 
currency inflation to redouble 
forts to get the President to act. 
The “sound money” people have stoutly 
met the thrust. Abandoning its tradi- 
tion of impartiality in its news columns, 
the New York Times is propagandizing 
n. The Baltimore Sw is lined 
up in support. These newspapers carry 

weight with Democrats 
Inevitably, with the 
strongly prejudiced on one side or the 
t becomes difficult for the public 
any clear idea of the true state 
Faithful readers of the Times, 
stance, must be convinced that the 
sident has set his face sternly against 
inflation, and that within a few 
will so announce in unmistak- 
rms. A large section of the daily 
n other parts of the country seems 

ive echoed this. 
Has Not Decided 

In the best judgment of Business 
orroborated by the judgment of 
eral highly-placed men who have not 
t been wrong in their forecast of this 
iministration’s policy, the true situa- 


new spapers 


nis: 
President has not decided that he 
nflate the currency at any near date. 
has not decided whether such a 
or may not be necessary some- 


s pledged to inflation in the sense 
ring the price level to something 
t of 1926. He has no prejudice 

unst manipulating the currency 
this purpose. Just now, he is 
expansion of credit on a great 
He may or may not decide it is 
later on to employ additional 


tion of inflationary technique 
ided as events develop. The 
thing is that there is going 
e inflation. Whatever has to 
) bring it about will be done. 
whose judgment Business 
great reliance believe chances 
measure of currency infla- 
time in the future. When 
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it comes, the move will be prompted in 

art by the desire to raise the price level 
but even more strongly by the desire to 
save interest. Currency is a non-interest 
bearing government obligation. The 
public debt now is around $27 billions 
the interest burden grows heavy. Lik« 
wise devaluation—and there 
be no disagreement whatever as to the 
certainty that the dollar eventually will 
be devalued—in effect cuts the bur 
den of the public debt by whatever per 
centage the gold content of the dollar ts 


seems [tc 


reduced 

While the cotton growers have made 
more noise than any other group advo 
cating inflation, the silver people have 
been more persistent under the surface 
Something may be done for silver, but it 
is almost sure not to be bimetallism 
This is based solely on appraising th 


varying strengths 


to be advising the Presid 


dent, and not or 
any definite expressions by Roosevelt 
Out-and-out sound money met 
opposed to inflation in any form, hav: 
at all Douclas 


who might be 


not been in the picture 
Director of the B igct 
regarded as the leader of this group a 
ninistration simy ly 
does not discuss it with the 
Bernard M. Baruch 
termed the leader of the 
group not holding othice but sympathetic 
with the Administration, spent tl 
summer in Europe and has not seen th 


President 
who might b« 


sound moncy 


President since his returt 
Some of the President's 
whose sound moncy 
reconcilable than those of Glass. Doug 
las, and Baruch have 


sorts ol 


adv iscrTs 


views are less 


been gravely dis 
cussing all inflation schemes 
with the President, their 
ing in delay. They 
covery would gradually make it apparent 
to the that currency 
was not needed 

So tar this has not be 


main hope b« 
have felt sure re 
country inflation 
Nn apy irent 
never be apparent t 
really belies 


going to be satished with 


will 
farmers. tor 
farmer 1s 


probably 


no oT 


LOUDEST FOR INFLATION—Senators Thomas of Oklahoma, left, and Smith 


of South Carolina at a meeting of the “inflation bloc” 


to the sentiment of the cotton group. 


in the Capital gave voice 











prices for farm products that can reason- 
ably be expected. 

Hence the violence of Senator 
Thomas, of Oklahoma, et al. They know 
that to scream for inflation will always 
be good politics back home, especially 
if they do not get all they ask for. This 
is rather unfair to Thomas, who is per- 
sonally an honest and convinced rabid 
inflationist. But it goes for a lot of 
others. 

Entirely too much has been -aid about 
the necessity of the President acting be- 
fore Congress forces his hand. Such 
talk has been given color by interviews 
like that of Senator Harrison, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee. But 
all there is to the ‘act before Congress 
does” idea is that the President naturally 
would like to avoid a situation in which 
he would be put in the position of 
blocking an issue highly popular in a 
considerable section of the country. 

But unless there is such a revolution 


AAA 


as no one now contemplates before Jan- 
uary, the President will have little trou- 
ble stopping anything he does not want. 
All he needs in Congress to stop any- 
thing is a strong minority. At last ac- 
counts he had a substantial majority. 
Not only that, but in a fight to prevent 
any very radical inflation move he would 
have the staunch support of every stal- 
wart Republican senator. 

The President is not worried about the 
situation. He is painstakingly trying to 
make up his mind. Last weekend he 
was still most open-minded about the 
whole thing, though his conferees indi- 
cate he is drifting to the idea of first 
issuing fiat money to finance the public 
works program, and later on marking 
down the gold content of the dollar. 

He is not going to be hurried. He 
does not believe the situation calls for 
any immediate move. And even if Con- 
gress were a real threat, its meeting is 
some time off 


Trying to boost farm income faster than prices, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration has gone slow 


on codes. 
some of the criticism. 


WASHINGTON—Policy of the NRA is 


to speed up the work of getting indus- 


tries codified. Over at the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, there seems 
to be no hurry about codes at all. NRA 
has built, after troubles enough, some- 
thing that looks like a machine to han- 
dle codes. Food processers and dis- 
tributors find nothing of the kind at 
AAA. Moreover, there is evidence to 
be had, considerable of it, that too often 
Peek and Johnson, old buddies though 
they may be, work at cross-purposes. 

These are the indictments of AAA, 
reduced to cold and dispassionate terms 
from the exasperated and sulphurous 
language in which they usually are ex- 
pressed by men in the food industry 
who have tried to “get action” at AAA. 

Two sweeping gestures put AAA 
back into the center of the recovery pic- 
ture last week. One was the announce- 
ment of the plan to lend the cotton 
farmer 10¢ a pound on his cotton if he 
would agree to play ball with AAA 
next year. The other was the decision 
to buy $75 millions worth of farm prod- 
ucts to be distributed to the wards of 
the Relief Administration. It was sus- 
pected both gestures were prompted 
partly by a desire to quiet the loud de- 
mands for currency inflation. Even so, 
both demonstrated dramatically the vast 
power and the huge sums of money in 
the hands of AAA. 

AAA has money and man-power. It 


Better coordination with NRA would silence 


is dominated by a single purpose—to 
raise prices on farm products. It has 
done a vast job in reducing cotton acre- 
age. It is now engaged in the same 
kind of trimming of wheat. Plans for 
6 other major commodities are pushed 
forward at different rates of speed. 

This work is going on. When it 
comes to the codification of the food 
industries, with their 50,000 units do- 
ing business of $20,000 or better a year, 
there is less progress to be reported. 
Here is where the grief has developed, 
and the criticism has been born. 

The strictly agricultural phases of 
AAA's work reach the 40 or 50 million 
farm folk; the other phases touch every- 
body. The two combined make a job 
bigger and more difficult than Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson's. 

The basis of the criticisms of AAA 
lies in the delays in getting through the 
food codes. But after all, the record 
compares favorably with NRA’s of only 
about 30 codes signed, after 34 months. 
There is no doubt that the fact that the 
primary job of AAA is to raise prices 
to the farmer has had something to do 
with the delay. Industry representatives 
say that, where at NRA the pressure 
is to get codes in, AAA inquires whether 
the industrialist in the food line really 
thinks he needs a code yet, and Secre- 
tary Wallace is reported to have said 
recently in Chicago, that there was no 
haste about getting in codes. 


One reason for its caut 
can be found in the De; 
Agriculture's long-standing 
sponsibility to the consumer 
this tradition that the Cons 
cil, headed by Dr. Fred ¢ 
on the job of protecting ¢ 
against price rises. This 
lot more in prospect, soon t 
about, but AAA has no 4 
its activities for the consur 
kept bread prices down, h 
important hand in the ran 
negotiations. Its recently is 
sumers’ Guide (page 10) h 
wide attention. 

Food Industries Diss<« 

Food industrialists are not 
with the Consumers’ Cour 
however. They assert that t! 
down of prices eliminates tl 
sion joint’’ that should tal 
shock of the rise in farm price 
the industry a chance to ad 
They compare the threat of 
to the union labor threat in NI 
George N. Peek, Administrat 
AAA, says that the plan of AAA 
increase what the farmer gets 
crops; that shipping, handlin 
are fixed factors, and that all : 
tional return to the farmer car 
and hardly show any differc: 
consumer's price. And Dr. Hi 
to be there to try to make that 

In getting the farmer's in 
to the 1909-14 average in tern 
he buys, it is Secretary Wall 
that codes do not have to b 
If the farmer's purchasing 
raised (and that of the 
worker, too, by the NRA) 
increased volume and better 
industry. 

Ticklish Political Problem 

The complications of the AAA 
lem are baffling, its delays and 
its moves disconcerting. It | 
mendous financial responsibilit 
lish political problem 

There is confusion and 
in the farmer groups as in 
industry groups. The answers 
always direct, but they strik 
did the 10¢ a pound loans t 
farmers when cotton sold for 
10¢, and the $75 millions of |! 
chases, “to wipe out the par 
plenty.” 

The Recovery Program has 
—a mountain of them—whi 
ministrators know better thar 
The issue between NRA 
seems sharp, as when Georg 
a recent address stated that 
part of industry is still trying ‘ 
tain boomtime capacity an 
values at the expense of fa 
consumers.” There are ma 
tions that the job might be 
with profit to both efforts 
will be. 
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WHAT AAA’s ABOUT—Secretary Wallace (left) told delegates to the National 


Grain and Feed Dealers Convention what to expect of his plans. 


Center, is 


Frank Theis, chief of the Wheat Processing and Marketing Division; right, is 
George E. Booth, president of the Grain Dealers. 


Code Compressor 


While awaiting its own reorganization plan, NRA tackles 
its biggest job of reorganizing many little codes into one 


master code. 


National Industrial Recovery pro- 

1 took a few days off this week, 
le it waited for General Johnson to 
ne back from a brief visit to Walter 
| Hospital where he went a week 
go for the removal of a fistula. Com- 
n top of the delays occasioned by 

| and retail codes, the General's 
seemed to emphasize the one- 

re of the show at NRA. Asa 

of fact, one of the most im- 

things held up was the reor- 
nization plan (BW—Sep16'33) by 

General Johnson's vast powers 
to be delegated to a selected group 
{men who have been tried in the fire 
the 15 weeks of NRA’s existence, 

to constitute the long-needed, long- 
romised policy board. 

Twenty More Codes 
Meanwhile, the 20 codes scheduled 
‘hearing passed through the mill with 

ncident, added themselves to the 

hich the formal hearings have 

ld but which have not yet been 

ffect by Presidential approval. 

those in the log-jam are still 
revision, but plenty of them 
at the approval bottle-neck. 
n somuead Saale action on the 
n 
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The coming week will see the hearing 
on the widest effort yet made to com 
press related industries into one master 
code. Some 150 codes have been drafted 
among the fabricated metal products 
and metal finishing and coating indus 
tries, covering the employment of half 
a million people. However, a master 
code has been prepared by the recently 
organized Fabricated Metal Products 
Federation, with the encouragement and 
support of Deputy King, for all 
fabricators of metals except the ma- 
chinery groups and such well-integrated 
associations as that covering the manu- 
facturers of automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, which have their own codes. 

Object of the plan is to bring under 
NRA the large number of small shops 
which do not seem to justify inde- 
pendent codes, but which, outside NRA, 
may prove demoralizing factors in the 
industrial and labor situations of their 
communities. The effort will be watched 
in Washington with interest, for it is 
full of possibilities for rapid handling 
of codes, and for dangerous rebellion. 
So far there have been few protests. 

One of the time-saving features of 
Deputy King’s plan is the promise of 
immediate and rapid hearings of sup- 


plemental codes, based on a mod 
plemental code containing 
items of fair trade 
each industry may 
suited to it, or to which it may ; 
visions which it feels necessary 
Retailers’ Vote 
This week's mail at NRA headquarters 
was crammed with retailers’ opinions 
on their proposed code, invited when 
Deputy-Administrator Whiteside 
leased the code for public consump 
tion before passing it on to the 
Administrator. On a compilation of 
sentiments he could show General John 
son and the President that 62.5% 
correspondents liked the code in its 
present form, none opposed the pro 
visions condemning deceptive adver 
tising methods, 20.8% objected to cod 
working hours for delivery crews, 12.6 
to the elimination of prison-mad 
goods, 3.3% to the ban on 
scrip, 0.4% to the prohibition of lot 
teries. And only 0.49%, says Mr. White 
side, kicked the 10% 
mum mark-up around which most of th« 
Washington fighting has _ centered 
(BW’—Sep23’33) 

Proponents of the stop-loss provision 
were convinced that it would go through 
without modification on the strength of 
these returns in the face of a campaign 
staged by a few powerful interests to 
brand it as “price-fixing” and ‘a con 
scienceless attempt to gouge the public.” 

It has been pointed out frequently 
that, with the average cost of doing 
business well above 20%, a 10° 
mum mark-up requirement can hardly 
be classed as a price-fixing profit guaran 
tee. Students of merchandising methods 
hold that the practical effect of the stop 
loss provision is likely to be an actual 
lowering of average prices since, with 
predatory price-cutting stopped, retailers 
will no longer be obliged to obtain ex 
cessive mark-ups on some lines to com 
pensate them for losses on others 

Next Week's Hearings 

Codes for hearing next week 
cover: malleable iron (Oct. 2): novelty 
curtains, draperies, bedspreads, and 
novelty pillows (Oct. 2): silverware 
manufacturing (Oct. 2); machine tools 
(Oct. 2); motion picture and theatre 
supply and equipment (Oct. 3) ; whol 
saling plumbing products and heating 
products (Oct. 3); set-up paper boxes 
(Oct. 3); hardwood distillation (Oct 
3); automotive parts and equipment 
manufacturing (Oct. 3); printing 
equipment, printers’ rollers (Oct. 3) 
plumbago crucible (Oct. 4); smoking 
pipe manufacturing (Oct. 4) ; soap and 
glycerine manufacturing (Oct. 5) 
coated abrasives (Oct. 5); fabricated 
metal products manufacturing and 
metal finishing and coating (Oct. 5) 
concrete masonry (Oct. 5) ; liquefied gas 
(Oct. 5); stationery, tablet and school 
paper manufacturing (Oct. 5) 
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Machinery and Jobs 


NRA begins to think industry needs the breaks, rather 
than labor, in the capital goods field. 


40-40" 1s the slogan of the capital 
goods industries at NRA—40 hours a 
week maximum, 40¢ an hour minimum 
wage. Labor sticks for 30 hours, all the 
wages the traffic will bear or that labor 
thinks it can bear. Communists “accept” 
30 hours, consistently ask $1 an hour, at 
all hearings where they appear. The 
Presidential Reemployment Agreements 
are tor 35 hours, 35-374¢ an hour. 

Most of the controversy in capital 
goods codes is now over the maximum 
hours; the minimum wage applies to but 
few workers in those highly skilled in- 
dustries. And the catch is that labor, 
in asking for 30 hours, means 30 hours 
at the pay of 48 hours, or whatever the 
industry was running in normal times, 
and industry means 40 hours at the pay 
of 48 hours in the good times. You 
take the total weekly pay for 48 hours, 
divide it by 30, or by 40, and get the 
new hourly rate in the higher pay 
brackets. Thus the 30-hour contention 
is also a contention for higher pay. 

The 40-hour issue has a direct bear- 
ing on costs, as well as on the firmly 
made point that the type of labor em- 
ployed in machine building cannot be 
vicked up, and payrolls cannot be 
engthened in these industries unless 
real machinists are available. 

What Starting Point? 

The machinery industry is not any- 
where near capacity, nor near 40 hours. 
Labor contends it therefore ought to be 
willing to start from where it 1s, accept 
30 hours (the average working time in 
the machine tool industry is put at 27 
hours a week now, and that is opti- 
mistic) as the base for the new deal 
Industry points out that when there are 
normal orders, the work cannot be done 
on a 30-hour week, because the men are 
not available. One plant worked 289 
hours one month, but the average of 
8 months, including that 289-hour 
month, was 89 hours; in other words, 
there was little if any work except in 
that rush month when the men worked 
11 hours a day, and liked the extra 
pay. 
The point made by the industry—with 
support of figures and trend-charts from 
economists, some of them in NRA—is 
that shortening hours will not make 
jobs in the capital goods industries; that 
is done only by stimulating the purchase 
of capital goods. And that, in turn, 
comes from government buying of 
goods, for one thing, the upturn of 
business and the providing of credit for 
another. And industry points out that 
putting costs too high fimits the pos- 
sibility of increased volume, for the pur- 
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chase of capital goods is something that 
can be deferred. 

There is a trend in NRA thinking 
that should encourage not only the capi- 
tal goods industries, but other industries 
as well. The line of thought is that in 
the heavy industries, stricken now by 
the momentary American love for the 
antique in machinery, it will be better 
to err in favor of industry, in the labor 
provisions of the codes, than in favor 
of labor. The mistakes against labor 
can be corrected quickly, those against 
industry may destroy industry and with 
it the jobs of the workers. 

Not that 40 hours is yet the accepted 
standard in the capital goods industries 
codes. But those with a good case have 
a good chance of getting 40 hours. For 
instance, the textile machinery industry, 
which has reemployed virtually all the 
workmen it had lost, and can carry 
them, with present orders, at 40 hours 
The figures on employment, as those 
know who have attended code hearings, 
have all been worked out in terms of 
what the maximum hours must be to 
have the industry employ the same num- 


ber of men it did in 192 
figures stare the industrialist 
dominate the analyses of N} 
labor with most of its am: 
the reduced working weck 
broader aspects of the situ 
forgotten, in the capital ¢ 
tries at least, for they are ra 
ing the subject of all polit 
conversation at Washington 
those teaparties that NRA 
New Deal officials hold at « 
they go home to bed at 2 a 


Enforcement 


General Hammond heads wp jp. 
dustry code enforcement: Senator 
Wagner’s board handles labor 
wars; the local Blue Eagle board. 
police PRA. 


WASHINGTON—Enforcement 
for the Blue Eagle agreements 
NRA codes, and for clearing 
difficulties under both, has ass 
nite shape. 

It looked at first as it local B 
boards were going to handle 
ing, and local business and lab: 
scenting power, scrambled for 
ments. The boards expanded 
the 2 wecks atter they were 
on Sept. 11. 


BOULDER DAM SHUTOFF—Finishing the monel metal seat of the 
giant 32-foot intake gates being built by Westinghouse at East Pitts! 
8 gates for the 4 intake towers to control the water to the hydraulic tu 
2,300 tons of steel plate, ferrous castings, bronze, copper, monel 
stainless steel, fabricated with 8} miles of weld. Designed in section: 
ment, the valve just completed left the plant in 11 freight cars. 
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ip in- 
nator 
labor 
ards 


glory was short-lived. They 
out too far. The National Labor 
capped their knuckles when they 
rook labor arbitration, and indus- 
urply insisted national codes were 
ng to be interpreted by a host of 
ards. The Recovery Administra- 
ted quickly. Proper machinery 
ct up. 
Chief of Police 


Thomas S. Hammond is made 


National Director of Compliance of 


NRA. He was executive director of the 
Blue Eagle drive. Now he becomes the 
chief enforcement officer of the perma- 
nent codes. His first duty is to receive 
and handle complaints of violations of 
fair practice provisions in the codes, 
working, of course, through the code 
authority of each industry. His second 
function is to handle labor issues, ex- 
cepting those which involve actual or 
incipient strikes. 

The National Labor Board, headed by 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, will step in 
wherever labor war looms. It is slodlend 
by the Administration that its functions 
are to be kept sacrosanct against intru- 
sion of iodledne. Regional agencies 
will handle local flare-ups. 


All this relegates to third place the 
Blue Eagle boards—6,000 of them, 
when they all get named. They will 
handle complaints of Blue Eagle viola- 
tions, handle exemptions under PRA, 
arrange adjustments where a contract 
with union labor calls for hours longer 
than the PRA maximum. These boards 
do not touch labor disputes; they report 
them in detail to Washington, and the 
Labor Board steps in. 

This is the policing machinery of 
NRA, reduced to its essentials. The 
PRA Compliance Boards have an 11- 
page Bulletin (No. 5) all about their 
job, obtainable from NRA in Washing- 
ton. The National Labor Board knows 
its functions well, got a joint statement 
from General Johnson and Senator 
Wagner defining the limitations of its 
duties. General Hammond's outfit is 
still to get its official outline of work, 
but the Code Authority plan is well 
established, feeds right into the mill of 
NRA and ultimately, if conciliation 
fails, into the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Department of Justice and the 
courts—for the codes, when approved, 
are laws to their industries and are en- 
forceable as criminal statutes 


Steel Gets a Big Inquiry 


But, to some sticklers, the President’s demand for a price 
cut on rails seems slightly inconsistent with his signature 


on the industry’s code. 


STEEL men were excited over President 
Roosevelt's dramatic offer to prime the 
pump for the steel industry with an 
order of 700,000 tons of steel rails to 
be purchased out of a government loan 
to the railroads—if the rails could be 
bought on competitive bids for less 
than $40 a ton, published price for the 
fourth y sonra A 700,000-ton order 
from such a source was not to be sneezed 
at, but what about the steel code signed 
by the President Aug. 19° (BW’—Aug 
2633) which, among other things 
(including a basing-point set-up) re- 
quires under penalty that no signer 
shall make better prices than those 
established by him and on file with the 
code authority ? 

Apart from their possibly academic 
talk about “scrapping the code” and 
damage to morale,” steel men have 
been saying that prices must go up, 
instead of down, if the new costs im- 
posed by the code are to be taken care 
of in selling prices. They estimate that, 
Operating at 40% of capacity, as they 
now are, the steel mills will have to pay 
out $100 millions more wages a year 
under the code. And they remember 
that in 1932 the industry lost $160 mil- 
lions or $15 a ton of actual output. 
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Until consumption has pushed output 
well above the 50% of capacity line, 
they insist, there must be higher prices 
to meet the higher costs. 

Of course, there are critics—many of 
them in Washington—who say that 
American rail prices always have been 
too high, as compared with foreign quo- 
tations, and suspect that they have been 
kept up by the railroads’ willingness to 
pay for steel traffic. To which the steel 
industry replies that $40 is low enough, 
what with $8 to $10 of the $40 required 
to meet the mere freight cost of assem- 
bling the 44 tons of ore, coal, limestone, 
scrap, and other raw materials used in a 
ton of rails, and what with the stand- 
ards and tests needed to make a product 
that will carry the heavy weight of 
American rolling stock. Until last Oc- 
tober, the price was $43 a ton and the 
steel men make the point that, with 
1932 rail output down to 402,000 tons, 
they then had every incentive to cut 
prices if it had been possible to use this 
stimulus to increase business. 

Critics Are Still Skeptical 

Meanwhile, unaware that a bomb- 
shell of Presidential bargaining was in 
store, the steel industry, under the lead- 
ership of the American Iron and Steel 


Institute, has been adjusting itself to 
code operations. Committees created at 
the sign-up rally (BU have 
organized their ‘educational work 
with the same thoroughness with wh 
the industry drafted its code, indicating 
that leaders have no illusions about th 
NIRA plan being a temporary bridg« 
over to prosperity Steel men appear 
convinced that some type of control or 
organized cooperation between business 
and government will prevail for a long 
time, and they are digging in, arming 
themselves with statistics 

The committee on reports and sta 
tistics has prepared a set of instructions 
and report blanks designed to provick 
a wealth of data not previously avail 
able. The committee in charge of com 
mercial operations has set up the neces 
sary system for handling the complex and 
voluminous price lists which each manu 
facturer must file 

Fourth-Quarter Prices 

Prices aled for the fourth quarter ot 
1933 show slight advances on some 
items; for instance, bars are up $3 per 
ton, plates up $2, structural shapes up 
$2, while others remain as in the third 
quarter. During the third quarter aver 
age steel prices were up 6% from the 
low point registered in February, 1933 
against an increase of 16% in the whole 
sale prices index of the Department of 
Labor. Steel men have listened to the 
Detroit automobile companies’ kick that 
code restrictions did not let them tak« 
justifiable advantage of a location pet 
mitting them to truck steel from nearby 
plants or get it by the cheap water rout: 
(BW- Sep23'33). The Detroit area is 
now allowed a $3 to $5 cut per ton di 
pending on class of product or point of 
delivery 
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NIRA Test 


Miss Perkins’ study of effect of 
codes on wages and hours con- 
vinces her that recovery plan is 
actually working. 

Miss PERKINS’ statistical corps is getting 
little of the leisure that is so eagerly b« 

ing sought for wage earners through 
cuts in working time. Unusual diligen: 

in checking up the effects of NIRA on 
wage rates and job hours must a 

count for the remarkably prompt 
release of information on these im 
portant side-phases of the customary 
monthly summary of employment and 
payroll changes (BW —Sep23'33) 
She finds conditions “better than we 
expected.” 

Though only 7 industries had been 
signed on the dotted line at the time the 
August review was undertaken, they 
give a clear indication of the effect of 
code provisions. In cotton goods, for 
example, hours were cut from 49 a week 
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to 36.5, while hourly earnings were in- 
creased from 23.2¢ to 36.1¢. Weekly 
earnings on this basis remain somewhat 
meager, though increased from $11.37 
per week to $13.18. The shortening of 
hours was accompanied by an increase in 
employment that lifted the August total 
3.5% above the 1926 average, and dou- 
bled March payrolls. 

In woolen and worsted plants, hours 
were reduced from 48.5 to 41.2; hourly 
earnings increased from 35.8¢ to 43.3¢. 
Similar trends occurred in shipbuilding, 
electrical machinery shops, women’s 
clothing, corsets and allied industries. 

Two industries which were covered 
only by modified blanket agreements re- 
veal the same tendency to shorten hours, 
raise hourly rates, and increase employ- 
ment. Dye and finishing concerns re- 
duced hours from 49.5 to 36.3, raising 
hourly earnings from 37.1¢ to 49.7¢. 
Silk goods concerns worked 42.1 hours 
a week in July and 36.7 hours in August, 
while rates were adjusted from 31.5¢ 
per hour to 41.5¢. 

From the middle of July to the mid- 
dle of August, the average hours worked 
per week in manufacturing industries 
dropped from 42.3 hours to 38.6; aver- 
age hourly earnings rose 13.6%, from 
12.7¢ to 48.5¢, lifting weekly earnings 
only from $18.06 to $18.72—not an ex- 
citing boost in purchasing power, to be 
sure, but the success of the NRA pro- 
gram in the eyes of the Administration 
turns on getting a broader distribution 
of jobs at somewhere near tolerable 
wage levels, rather than on immediately 
boosting weekly pay envelopes. 


Efficiency Issue 
NRA, asked to lift restriction on 


machine hours, is expected to say 
that job emergency prevents. 


HiGH spot of NRA’s first code hearing 
in which the cotton-textile industry 
started the industrial recovery ball roll- 
ing last July was an exchange between 
General Johnson and Russell E. Watson, 
attorney for Johnson & Johnson, surgi- 
cal goods manufacturers, over the code’s 
restriction of machine operations to 80 
hours a weck. 

Said Mr. Watson, “The chief effect 
will be to transfer business to the less 
efficient mills at an increased cost to 
the consumer.” Said General Johnson, 
“I am not arguing against the principle 
of economic operation for the long run, 
but, carried to the logical conclusion, 
this would mean the elimination of in- 
efhcient plants. Would you suggest that 
we adopt as appropriate to this emer- 
gency a principle which would reduce 
jobs ?”" 

Johnson & Johnson raised the same 
issue again this week on the basis of 
actual experience under the code, asked 
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POCKET RADIO—Smallest of the midget-midgets which give manufactu 
big sets the creeps is the litthe Kadette Junior, about as big as a book. 
of receiving anywhere there’s a light socket. 


NRA to permit cotton-textile plants to 
exceed the 80-hour machine limit if 
they would put employees on a 6-hour 
shift, 4-shift basis at the same wages 
now paid for 8 hours. Arguments: 
Efficient manufacturers can compete on 
this basis against those who follow the 
original plan; 80 hours’ work a week 
won't take up the employment slack; 
the 6-hour day will double jobs in the 
company’s own plants and in many 
others. 

Counter-argument on which the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute and NRA is ex- 
pected to stand pat: Job increases in 
highly mechanized plants like Johnson 
& Johnson's would be more than offset 
by decreases in less efficient ones that 
would be unable to compete if the ma- 
chine limit were lifted. The emergency 
is still on. 

But Johnson & Johnson has eco- 
nomics on its side in the long run, 
knows that the “modernization issuc’’ 
must be settled in favor of efficiency 
once the immediate job emergency has 
been met. 


Consumers’ Guide 


New AAA periodical turns spot- 
light on margin between farm 
and consumer prices. 

A BRAND-NEW publication appeared last 
week—The Consumers’ Guide; citcula- 
tion, 5,000; advertising, none; form, 


mimeographed on government | 
paper. It is the house organ of 
Consumer Council, which is D: 
erick C. Howe and 10 clever w 

It is a single-minded bi-mont 
turns the spotlight on the midd 
margin, that is all. Each one of | 
is devoted to a food commodity 
ing prices in 51 cities and thr 
the United States. The idea is 
enough—to awaken public sc: 
and put its power behind the 
get more money for the farmer ' 
gouging the consumer. The subscr 
are Clubs and organizations inter 
public welfare, extension teachers 
turers, journals. Each  subscri! 
other words, reaches many indivi 

Extract from the first issue: 

“Consumers’ prices have gor 
fré6m Feb. 15 to Aug. 15 
farm prices have improved 
prices were 49% of their pre-w 
on Feb. 15; on Aug. 15, th 
72%. If farmers continue to 
well, they should have an added 
of $1,200 millions greater ¢! 
year’s gross income.” 

The individual tables show th 
16 commodities, only hens ar 
sold on a narrower margin than 
fore. Some price advances w 
than the usual seasonal change 
round steak and pork chops 
and flour, the farmer has rec« 
tually all of the price advance 
the spread between farm and 
is now 12¢; it used to be 10.4 
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Radio Has Hopes 


Manufacturers try to trade up 


improved conditions to 


larger models, but the midgets are still on display. 


lio industry would like to be the 
sweetheart of the NRA; radio manu- 
facturers detect am unconscious desire 
for something better than the bare 
necessities among those with recently 
renewed pay envelopes, and they 
amplify an impression that the 63 mil- 
lion families now twiddling dials will 
be wanting something better just as 
soon as they can pay for it. 

Naturally, they want to share any im- 
provement in spending power. Hence 
the posters in the shop windows which 
show Mother (presumably it's Mother) 
with arms uplifted, facing the slogan, 
Reach for the Joy of Living with 
Radio.” The idea back of the posters, 
sponsored by the Radio Manufacturers 
Association, is simple, and not as un- 
selfish as it would seem. The associa- 
tion has long been convinced that, as 
household spending picks up, competi- 
tion is not going to be between radio 
manufacturers and dealers, but between 
—or rather, among—radios and auto- 
mobiles and washing machines and 
refrigerators and clothing and all the 
other things which the American 
family has been denying itself these 
years 

Following a summer of organizing in 
the trade, comes the consumer drive, 
culminating in Radio Progress Weck, 
Oct. 2-7, when broadcasters, advertisers, 
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and stars are scheduled to give the 
campaign its final push. Even the aid 
of the Father of Radio will be enlisted 
on behalf of the great social force which 
he loosed on an unknowing world. 
Marconi’s coming tunes in nicely. 

So much for the institutional. There 
is also the practical matter of individual 
company sales. This week saw the un- 
veiling of the new models with which 
the many manufacturers hope to snare 
their share of the hoped-for general 
improvement. 

The occasion is the National Electrical 
Exposition at Madison Square Garden, 
New York City. Where the bike riders 
and the box-fighters made their rounds, 
General Electric and Westinghouse 
display their products, and where the 
elephants waved their ears in the base- 
ment, crooners now whimper for the 
national networks in the twin broad- 
casting studios. 

A Radio Show 

Although refrigerators and _ dish- 
washers bulk big in visibility, although 
all kinds of appliances for fancier liv- 
ing are made and sold by the same 
manufacturers and dealers, this is a 
radio show, by sound and effect. 

The new models, thus displayed 
amid bands and ballyhoo and the 
wonders of science, reveal divergent 
trends. As usual, the manutacturers 
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RADIO SHOW—Against a background of refrigerators and washers, steady in- 
‘ome producers for makers and dealers, new radio models are introduced. They 


are biges 
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r and better, but the midgets are still present. 


radc 


are trying very hard to ¢ 
the midgets into the more adc 

more profitable console jobs; 
phasis is all on the larger models 

as usual, the midgets are getting sn 
and more efficient. 

As a matter of fact, the fo 
midgets have become an intermed 
class. Beneath the mantelpiec 
table top jobs which 
were sure would rui 
appeared a whole new class of candy 
box receivers, all of them portable by 
one hand, one of them so small it can 
be carried literally in the coat pocket 

Smaller, Sharper Thorn 

This little thing, inconspicuousl; 
displayed among the big fellows, 
likely to become the new thorn i 
their side. Last Internationa 
Radio introduced the Kadette (Bu 
Oct26’32) which started the flood of 
sub-midgets operating on any curr 
easily carried about. Now 
Kadette Junior, weighing but 2 poun 
only 2 inches thick and 4} inches wid 
about a quarter the size and half the 
price of the original Kadette. It sells 
for $12.50, ready to receive anywher 

In the larger jobs, the influence of 
the Chicago Fair is evident, but ther 
are plenty of good old furniture model 
amid the chromium tubing. Atwat 
Kent in for consoles of bot 
varieties. Crosley features the remo 
speaker, in which the tubes and con 
trols are housed in a neat box at chai 
side and the speaker can be made big 
enough to do the job, placed anywher« 
Philco also uses the same scheme for 
better reception; it’s really remote con 
trol in reverse Stromberg-Carlson 
shows its usual deluxe jobs, features 
an automatic tuning remote control 
Majestic leans to the modern. 

Most makers push hardest on thi 
full-sized sets, but are prepared to meet 
all demands with several sizes in dc 
signs both classic and Chicago. Their 
hope is that, with things getting better 
new buyers and those with obsolete sets 
can be traded up to full-sized sets for 
full-sized reception. There won't be so 
much talk of new tubes and new cir 
cuits; even the little ones have those 


manutact 
n the business 


season, 


com 


goes 


Washers 


The economies of depression 
made the washing machine busi- 
ness what it is today: good. 


IF radio becomes the sweetheart of the 
NRA, then the humble washer will go 
down in history as the darling of the 
depression. The figures supply their 
own superlatives. Suffice it that wash- 
ing machine makers have cashed in on 
the trend to economy. 

In 1930, sales as reported by the 
association of manufacturers were 612,- 
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789 units; in 1931, approaching the 
bottom of the gulch, they rose to 652,- 
916, dropping off with everything else 
to 478,521 for the sad year of 1932. 
Production of a major maker not then 
a member of the association is not in- 
cluded, but ratios hold good. 
This year they turn up again. 

1932 
38,486 
45,946 
42,721 
43,091 
35,844 
43,352 
40,401 
48,961 


1933 
40,644 
50,578 
49,052 
52,302 
60,904 
71,175 
103,000 
140,000 + 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
August figures, not yet complete, 
nevertheless assure a total for the month 
well over 140,000. Summer, as com- 
parison with normal figures shows, is 
not selling time; like the automobile 
business, the washer industry found 
itself the happy victim of an unseasonal 
peak 
According to Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, which watches the trade closely, 
the figures don't tell the half of it. 
Many manufacturers report back orders 
totalling over 100,000 which haven't 
been filled because hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing and manufacturing runs back to 
original suppliers. It is also interesting 
to see the effect of better farm condi- 
tions reflected in the number of gas- 
engine jobs being shipped to the buyers 
beyond the electric light poles. 


Mail-Order Basement 


Sears, Roebuck tries its technique 
on the downstairs store. 


THE recent launching of an agency 
sales plan by Sears, Roebuck & Co. is 
santhleed second in significance only 
to the opening of the company’s first 
retail store 7 years ago, although ofh- 
cials emphasize that the whole thing is 
just another experiment. 

The first operation under the new 
plan is now being organized and in- 
volves the entire basement of the A. B. 
Wyckoff, Inc., department store at 
Stroudsburg, Pa., where a full line of 
Sears’ nationally advertised products 
such as radios, tires, washing machines, 
refrigerators, and electrical appliances 
will be displayed in addition to some 
of the more staple lines such as paints, 
auto accessories, batteries, hardware, etc. 

Since the plan virtually means the 
installation of one of the Sears class 
“C”" stores within another mercantile 
establishment, with employees directly 
under the control of Sears, insiders as- 
sume that rental for the space occupied 
will be figured on a percentage-of-net- 
sales basis, thus placing the entire pro- 
cedure practically in the class of a leased 
department. As such it is not new but 
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gains its significance from the fact that 
it probably foreshadows definite mail 
order expansion in that direction. 

The problem of securing a satisfac- 
tory rate of income from floor space in 
the basement has been a serious one in 
the department store field. Many plans 
have been tried and eventually discarded 
for others that seemed more promising. 
Some stores consider the basement one 
of the necessary evils of the trade and 
are happy when departments there lo- 
cated 1B even or, at least, pay for 
most of their keep. Others charge the 
losses to promotion, since basements 
generally are operated to attract a differ- 
ent class of trade from that enjoyed by 
the “upstairs” store and frequently help 
upstairs departments to soften the blow 
of mark-downs by providing a definite 
and controlled outlet for out-of-style 
goods, discontinued or obsolete lines. 
Stores have had varying success in let- 
ting out entire basement operations to 
specialty merchandisers who have de- 
veloped a special technique in building 


up profitable sales. Hund: 
partment store managers 
would welcome an opportu: 
over space occupied by a 
operation to the Sears orgar 
Only one precedent exist 
tionally operated agency plan 
varied line of merchandise. | 
United Cigar Stores Co. 
pany had, at one time, « 
agencies, which carried a con 
of the United lines of cigars, 
accessories, candy, novelties, 
under a consignment contract 
were compelled to devote defir 
ified window space, floor, s 
counter display to those lin: 
ceived their compensation | 
percentage of sales. Thos: 
with Sears’ operation predict 
so-called experiment will dev: 
nationwide activity which ma 
pected to contribute a substan’ 
tion of the total sales volume 
effectively in offsetting the 
drift away from mail-order s 


Wall St. and Mulberry St. 


Newark hoped its Mulberry street might become as 
famous as Wall street when Tammany taxes drove Stock 
Exchange bulls and bears to seek shelter beneath the 


steer that surmounts its defunct food market. 


But it 


was just stud poker, and the bluff worked. 


POKER lovers are watching with fascina- 
tion a stud game for ponderous stakes 
between New York City’s Tammany ad- 
ministration and the Stock Exchange. 
When the city announced a plan tor 
heavy emergency taxes on stock transfers 
and on brokers’ gross revenues, the 
Exchange threatened to leave the state. 
This is an ancient cry, raised every time 
harsh assessments are aimed at Wall 
Street. Mayor O’Brien thought the Ex- 
change was bluffing. Maybe it was, but 
His Honor finally backed down and 
vetoed the onerous levies. 

Whatever the faults of Wall Streeters, 
they are good gamblers. In this case 
they were playing for a sky-high stack. 
To help rescue the credit of Tammany’s 
administration, a new city tax of 4¢ 
was placed on each share of stock sold, 
and on top of that, a 5% levy on the 
gross income of brokers. Disregarding 
Wall Street wails, New York state had 
already voted a 3¢ transfer levy on stock 
selling under $20 and a 4¢ levy on 
stocks over that; from these a take of 
$30 millions annually is estimated. 
State and city levies were superimposed 
on a federal tax of 4¢ on low-priced 
stocks, 5¢ on those of higher price. 

Here were transfer taxes that could 
mean as much as $130,000 on each mil- 


lion shares sold. Big traders 
the tax costs and emitted piercir 
of protest. The financial distr 
rebellion. State and city imp 
be escaped by fleeing over 
York line. The whole security 
of the metropolis threatened t 
Mr. Leacock’s distrait cava 
leaped into the saddle and 
wildly off in all directions. | 
in other cities saw an opport 
began cajoling large compan: 
stocks on their boards. 

It was Wall Street's bet. It 
‘Tammany statesmen and rais 
the New York Stock Exchang 
Curb announced that they wer 
over sites in New Jersey. | 
pooh-poohed and sat tight. | 
opposition shoved in a stack 
chips as high as the exchang 
It announced that the New Je: 
Exchange had been formed, t 
in Newark had been obtained 
was a tumult and a shoutr 
cheers of Newark mingled 
protests of Wall Street realt) 
which pointed out that buil 
property assessed at $478 mi 
endangered. 

The sanctuary to which the 
planned to flee had originally | 
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BLUFFERS BLUFFED—New York City thought Wall St. was bluffing when 


President Whitney threatened to move the Exchange to Jersey. 
the Mayor was bluffing when he imposed the stock tax. 


Wall St. thought 
The Stock Exchange, 


however, went through with its preparations, hired a hall in Jersey, tore down 


partitions, made ready to do its job across the river. 
Here, Dean K. Worcester 


finally vetoed the tax. 


the plans for moving the Exchange to Newark. 


The Mayor weakened, 
(tall, bareheaded) goes over 
At extreme left is Julius Rippel, 


Newark banker, working to bring the market to his city. 


ted to trading in such lowly items as 


potatoes and smoked hams. It was 
jewark's $5-million white elephant, the 
ze Center Market. It,faced Mulberry 
Jersey spoke enthusiastically of 
day when Mulberry would be as 
umous a street name as Wall, Thread- 
dle, or La Salle. 
Advance Guard 
An hour after the renting agreement 
was reached, a grim little band of men 
was seen trudging toward the Center 
Market building. They were officials of 
the Exchange, contractors, architects, 
craughtsmen—the advance guard which 
would begin transforming the market. 
They were too intent on their duty to 
realize that in saving its honor, the 
Stock Exchange had made a heavy sacri- 
hee in dignity. The district is handy to 
downtown Newark, but immediately 
about the market are ramshackle 3- and 
‘story houses scaling under too many 
coats of depressing red paint. The 
vanguard was greeted by the gay flap- 
pings of a 12-foot pair of pants which 
advertised the store and the business of 
one Katzin. Nearer, a white-aproned 
of Patrick Galante, commission 
dozed among his bananas. 
ets were clamorous with gamins 
would have been more presentable 
i tl id blown their noses oftener. 
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Central Market itself was found to be 
a handsome concrete building of two 
stories and basement. It flopped years 
ago as a food exchange. Subsequent 
destiny was confessed in signs announc- 
ing parking space for cars at 5¢ an hour. 
The gable is adorned with the stone 
efigy of an amiable steer (not a bull) 
flanked by excellent portraits of squash 
and turnips. 

Downing memories of the heroic 
stone gentlemen on the facade of the 
New York Stock Exchange, the van- 
guard pushed on and up stairs to a 
second story door. They wanted to 
establish here a G.H.Q. for the altera- 
tion period. A quizzical guardian of 
the premises blocked the way, inquired 
their business, refused to unbar the door 
when they told it. Here was a pretty 
how-de-do. A courier raced to a phone, 
called the mayor's office. Thereafter 
large, blue policemen appeared and 
somebody found a sledge. While blows 
broke in the door the guardian of the 
premises hovered about inquiring plain- 
tively, “Is this Russia?” The invading 
party went in and to work, but over 
them were dark doubts. 

The trouble was with the City Center 
Corp. This firm took over the market 
years ago promising to pay the city $20 
millions rent over a period of 50 years. 


to tood firms 
There 


irk 


corporation 
i 


It tried to sab-lease 
but couldn't mak« 

after the place was turned into a 
ing station. To date the 
owes the city some $347,000 in rent 
back taxes. Furthermore it is all 
that the had 
notice to vacate and had agreed to 
All this was bef 


space 


tne pian pay 


leaseholders been 
sO on a day's notice 
the City Center Corp. discovered tl 
the fabulously rich New York Stockh 
Exchange was angling for the property 

Through its lawyer, the City Cent 
Corp. suddenly tied up the buildis 
with a writ restraining the mayor of 
Newark, the Stock Exchange, and every 
one else from tampering. The 
name was Atwood Wolf By 
mayor's dander was up. Humming t! 
theme song from “The Three Litt! 
Pigs,” he marshalled his forces and gav 
orders to turn on the heat. Allied inter 
ests brought pressure which forced ar 
immediate hearing It resulted in 
dissolution of the writ 

Exit Wieners, Enter Brokers 

By Monday morning, sweaty but 
honest workmen were doing the things 
necessary to turn a meat market into a 
stock exchange Rude hands wrecked 
the stalls where Piltz 
nuts and candies, and the enclosure from 
which Klank & Horner merchandised 
their pork and wieners. The building 
is ideal in that it has 50,000 sq.ft. of 
clear floor space that can be quickly 
divided for exchange purposes. Only 
20,000 feet was set aside for the trad 
ing floor. Here 4 large trading posts 
were to be located (the New York Ex 
change has 17). The original plan was 
to start by trading in 25 of the most 
Others were to have been 
New York until 


lawyer 
now ti 


his 


once vended 


active stocks 
bought and sold in 
later. 

In the midst of the alteration’s roar 
word was received that Tammany had 
weakened, that the taxes on stock trans 
fers would be reconsidered, that the 
Exchange probably would not move 
after all. 

Ace in the Hole 

Probabilities are that the Exchange 
will hold on to the Center Market build 
ing. Terms are a $25,000 rental for th: 
first year, with a 4-year option. Alter 
ations will cost something like $200 
000. Against these comparatively small 
sums is a huge tax threat. The building 
would be valuable as a future haven and 
a constant menace to overenthusiasti 
tax levy-ers. Complete capitulation of 
Tammany on city taxes would still leave 
the $30-million state tax, which flight to 
Jersey would avoid. Then, Incumbent 
Mayor O'Brien is opposed in the immi 
nent election by Fusion’s Fiorello La 
Guardia, who has a large distaste for 
Wall Street and all its works 

Chicago traders grin reminiscently at 
the moves and counter moves in New 
York. They went through a similar 
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crisis about 10 years ago when a farm- 
dominated legislature proposed laws 
which the Chicago Stock Exchange con- 
sidered too binding. With great osten- 


Texaco’s Fight 


tation, a building was leased at Gary, 
Ind., and thé Board announced it would 
move. The liticians backed down 
and the Gary vom was allowed to die. 


Bitter proxy fight for control of the $500-million Texas 
Corp. is essentially a battle between two irreconcilable 
temperaments—the forthright and the reticent. 


THE proxy fight for control of the 
$500-million Texas Corp. is being 
directed on the one side by Ralph ¢ 
Holmes, recently deposed as the chief 
executive officer of the company, and 
on the other by the Lapham family. 
Each feels the other speaks ‘Another 
Language." This underlying fact prob- 
ably explains the feud, although .de- 
tailed charges and counter-charges fill 
thick brochures, pamphlets, and pub- 
licity releases. 
Protégé of Gates 

Mr. Holmes joined the company in 
1902, the year of its organization, 
when he was 26 years of age. He 
became the close associate, even the 
protégé, of John W. (Bet-a-Million) 
Gates, one of the founders. Mr. 
Holmes quickly developed a rare capac- 
ity for leadership of the forthright and 
individualistic sort. The company grew 
marvelously—became one of the two 
biggest outside the Standard family 
Holmes became a powerful figure in the 
American Petroleum Institute, and a 
leader in the movement to police the 
industry through production _ prora- 
tioning. He frequently concerned him- 
self with the state of the nation and is 
generally conceded to have contributed 
something to its betterment. On the 
other hand, he was a somewhat bel- 


FLYING PULLMAN 


ligerent executive in his competitive 
relations with the rest of the industry. 

Mr. Holmes now accuses the Lapham 
family, dominant in the affairs of the 
company, of obstructive and reactionary 
interference in all the plans and policies 
by which Holmes undertook to make 
the Texas Corp. and the oil industry 
prosperous. He says that the Lapham 
family, controlling less than 2% of the 
stock, have infiltrated the organization 
with relatives, won over the allegiance 
of executives, and one by one deposed 
executive heads of the corporation, 
beginning with John S. Cullinan, a 
founder, and ending with Ralph 
Clinton Holmes. 

Lewis Lapham and his sons and a 
nephew who joined him in the man- 
agement of the Texas Corp. never 
spoke the language of Gates, Cullinan, 
and Holmes. When Gates roared, 
Lapham whispered. The Lapham sys- 
tem was in keeping with the New 
England tradition of a stern and 
secretive management which minded 
its own business and planned the 
destiny of personal and corporate con 
cerns in terms of generations. The one 
thing on which Mr. Holmes and the 
Laphams agree is that the two families 
cannot live in the same house. 


A committee of stockholders asso- 


ciated with Mr. Holm 
pamphlet containing his gr 
demanded that the Board « 
be increased from 13 to 25 
larger stockholders some 
control of their property 
which evicted Mr. Holmes 
promptly responded by in 
number of directors from 1 
presenting the resignation of 
Lapham, who is a nephew 
Lapham. 

This made room for 3 n 
representing important stock! 
terests and apparently giving 
members of the board con: 
million shares or approxim 
of the corporation's stock. O 
directors, Lester J. Norris 
the estate of John W. < 
William H. Mitchell repr 
estate of the late John Mit 
cago banker and long a princ: 
holder. 

Battle of October 21 

The Holmes group ar 
proxies calling a special 
the stockholders Oct. 24 to 
board of directors and pres 
install a new management 
a meeting is held, the business 
will be to decide on the 
whether Mr. Holmes is under 
make a one-man company of | 
Corp. in defiance of the | 
directors and to commit the 
to his private ideas of what 
for the industry and the » 
on the other hand whet 
Lapham family, by 
infiltration and by a consist 
ative attitude, have hinder 
rassed, and handicapped sc 
administrations, as Mr. Hol: 
his to have been. In the 
the Texas Corp. is just one of | 
major business units that 
bedeviled by stockholders’ u 


prose ly 


Airplane designer William B. Stout once condemned the railroads for sticking to precedent an 


in terms of “Civil War railroading.” Appatently he was asked what he would do about progress if he were in th 


and this is his answer. 


Built in the Stout Laboratories, the new railplane is designed on aircraft principles. 
It is powered with 2 automoti: 


molybdenum steel tube frame, a shell of duralumin welded with wind-tunnel lines. 
which drive the wheels of the front truck, can turn up 90 miles an hour because streamlining has reduced wind resis! 


At this speed, an ordinary coach would use 90% of its power overcoming wind resistance. 
tioned comfort, weighs 25,000 Ib. against the standard coach weight of 160,000 Ib. 


It has 


It carries 50 people in 


Providing speedy, spacious trans} 


a low rate per passenger mile, the Flying Pullman is another chapter in the railroads’ answer to the airplanes. 
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@ THEY WILL NEED THE 
GOODRICH DISTRIBUTOR 


Wi the code-makers go home, they will need 
the Goodrich Distributor. Under the National 
Recovery Program, as never before, the watch-word of 
successful plant operation is economy... economy in 
production, economy in buying and selling. The re-equip- 
ment and maintenance of manufacturing plants to meet 
the conditions of a new economic order, will require 
substantial requisitions for staple mechanical rubber 
goods. The established Goodrich Distributor in your 
neighborhood is equipped to supply them... and 


without delay. 


Strategically located in the centers of industry, he is no 
farther away from you than the other end of your local 
telephone. His understanding of your requirements for 
belting, hose, pac king and numberless other mechanical 
rubber items, is intimate and thorough. He will imme- 
diately recognize the nature of your needs. He is pecu- 
liarly fitted to help you avoid costly interruptions in 
the production schedule. With complete stocks, first- 


rate delivery facilities, he handles rush orders promptly 


and efficiently. 


lexis ansead f 
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American Industry now sees the green light ahead, is 


ety 


making ready for the long haul. The Goodrich 


Distributor can play a vital part in these preparations 


re 
+ ev ol ewe. 


...and all along the way. As never before . . . “it is 
clearly more economical for us to sell... for you to 
buy... through the distributor.”...The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


odrich 


aa aaa bl” Is RUBBER 


GOODRICH MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS INCLUDE... 
or, Elevator and Transmission Belting . . . Air, Steam, Water and Suction Hose... 
r Lining for Storage, Pickling and Plating Tanks, Tank-Cars, Pipe and Valves .. . Packing 
folded Rubber Products ...and a Complete Line of Miscellaneous Rubber Items. 
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What About Maturities? 


Maybe, the market being what it is, there would be few 
new issues, Securities Act or not, but $250 millions of 
maturities by this year-end are an immediate problem. 


A PREPONDERANCE of opinion among 
bankers and corporation executives and 
directors seems to be that under the 
Securities Act of 1933, it will be im- 
possible to provide the billions of 
dollars normally needed every year to 
finance new industries and expand old 
ones, impossible also to find the funds 
with which to meet maturities of the 
funded debts of industry. Until re- 
cently there has been a general tendency 
on the part of all concerned to let 
nature take its course, confident that 
experience will prove the law has 
reached so far to protect investors that 
it has killed the capital market. But 
the dangers of this passive attitude are 
beginning to be realized. 
Time for an Appraisal 

Within the confines of practicability 
the investor is entitled to all of the 
protection the law undertook to afford. 
At the same time, the banker is prob- 
ably correct in his assertion that under 
the law substantial financing is impos- 
sible. An appraisal of the factors in- 
volved cisions becomes essential. 

In the last 5 years, domestic corporate 
financing in this country aggregated 
$26,550 millions, an average of $5 
billions a year. Two of these years 
were boom years and 3 were panic 
years. Even so, perhaps the average is 
in excess of the capital needs of this 
country during the next 5 years if busi- 
ness returns to normal. Perhaps half 
of the $10 billions raised for corporate 
purposes in 1929 was wasted. Even 
on that basis, our capital markets would 
need to produce in excess of $4 billions 
a year for the next 5 years. The aver- 
age in the 5 years ended with 1927 was 
almost $5 billions a year. 

$5 Billions to Go 

If it be true that no important 
financing can be accomplished under the 
terms of the Securities Act—and it is 
true so long as underwriters are afraid 
to work under it—then the $5-billion 
figure will stare us in the face from 
now on. It is the figure that must be 
kept in mind by those who suggest 
letting experience convince Congress 
that the law will not work and that 
business cannot survive without new 
capital. 

Since the Securities Act became fully 
effective on July 27, security issues of 
a theoretical capital value of $225 mil- 
lions have been registered with the 
Federal Trade Commission. No issue 
in the lot is of importance to the gen- 
eral financial structure. For instance, 
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the latest list released by the Federal 
Trade Commission included the secur 
ities of 3 mining companies, 2 loan 
companies, 2 distilleries, a brewery, 2 
oil companies, and a small printing 
company. Ever since the law went into 
effect, industry of the country has been 
confronted with $250 millions of 
maturing obligations in the last 6 
months of the year. Little or nothing 
has been done about it. 

It is said in defense of the Act that 
the present is no time in which to test 
its practicability. If the law is to be 
treated as an experiment, that is true. 
The capital market almost disappeared 
in March and even in the absence of 
the Securities Act there would have been 
relatively little financing done during 
July and August. It is fortunate that 
maturities this year and next are con- 
siderably less than the 5-year average. 
Nevertheless there were 4 quarter of a 
billion dollars’ worth of securities to be 
met in the 6 months beginning July 1, 
and even that abnormally small aggre- 
gate is costly laboratory material. 

Can't Dodge These 

The strongest point bankers have 
made in their discussion of this problem 
has to do with maturities. Whatever 
we may do with our distressed and in- 
adequately financed capital goods indus- 
tries and whether or not we need 
immediate capital for the continued 
growth and expansion of business, 
maturities are unavoidable. The date 
and amount of them has been deter- 
mined by acts done from one to 99 
years in the past. When mortgages 
were drawn and securities sold, there 
was no more expectation that corpora- 
tions could and would accumulate cash 
for their retirement than that banks 
would hold till money enough to pay 


all of their depositors on demand. It . 


was assumed that maturities generally 
could be met only by refinancing. 

If we eliminate the railroads which 
are among the largest customers of the 
capital market, railroads not being sub- 
ject to the Securities Act, we find that 
during the last 5 years there was an 
annual average of $743,190,000 of in- 
dustrial maturities in this country. 
While maturities are fortunately light 
next year, the totals over the next 
5-year period will considerably exceed 
this figure because of the rapid expan- 
sion of the capital structure of business 
since the war. Such an aggregate of 
maturities is unavoidable. It is to be 
met either by refinancing or by default. 





WONT QUIT—William 
phrey (Republican), men 
Federal Trade Commissi 
the President's 
tion, says he can be fired 
for cause. 


request |! 


An analysis of $413,251 
mestic industrial 
tured in the first 6 months 
shows that but 47.5% 
27.3% were extended or 
25.2% were defaulted 

The ratio of business m 
higher in 1932 than in any 
1896, and the total number 
28,773, the largest on recor 
part of those failures wer 
the inability of business to 
turing loans, whether they 
issues or notes payable 

Confidence is the basis of 
the foundation of business 
confidence today is shaken by 
pect of meeting large matur 
a securities law which the b 
attorneys to business say is 
able. What industry asks is t 
law is workable, the fact 
strated and business convit 
and that if it is not 
agreement be reached immed 
its necessary amendment 
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Liability 
Securities Act administration * 


sues new rulings on recovery !° 
losses to investors. 


AN interpretation of the o 
Act contained in correspor 
by the Federal Trade Cor 


SEPTE) 


rifies one of the many 
the minds of investment 
is has a bearing on the 
rs that not only were they 
original investor im case 
ss but might also be liable 
suffer market losses merely 
The specific ruling in this 


- 
dentally 
yestions 
bankers 
feat ol bé 
able to 
marke 


those 


whose specific transactions 
liquidated prior to the 
scovery of any fault in the 
statement would have no 
varket losses.” 
Specific Answers _ 
B. Bane, chief of the 
livision of the commission, 
reply to an unnamed cor- 
giving, in effect, the follow- 
g answers to three specific questions: 
(1) Damages recoverable under Sec- 
tion 11 of the Act must be based on 
the cost of securities to the plaintiff and 
annot exceed the price at which the 
was originally offered. If the 
lisposes of securities at a profit, 
recover damages. 
is possible but improbable 
nderwriter may be liable for 
in excess of the aggregate 
which securities were sold to 
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publisne 


respond 
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No liability is created by the 

of a material fact unless it 

n omission of a fact required 

d in the registration statement 

ission of a fact which, omitted, 

he statements made in registra- 

leading. 
this 

lief 


correspondence affords 

Or assurance to invéstment 

does indicate a general 
on the part of the commission 
the registration statement the 

t sufhcrency and accuracy whenever 
ion of liability arises 
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Lonference shows business inter- 
est in price-control questions. 


on retail dis- 
recently held at Boston, gave 
an excellent opportunity to 
radical change in psychology 
rmeating American business. 
lemonstrated the fact that 
roblems of operation have 
ed into the background to 
for consideration of industry 
with chief interest cen- 
rice control issues. It was also 
that, where a year ago con- 
thinking most about econ- 
res and ways of checking 
year better prospects seemed 
fact, and better means of 
n them the problem. 

and questions raised in- 
‘iderable misunderstanding 


il conference 


des, 
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of the various -pricing policies that 
have been mentioned in connection with 
codes. Proponents of a minimum mark- 
up, such as ts provided in the retail —_ 
(BW’—Sep23 33), attempted to 
tinguish this method of avoiding Bacar 
from actual price-fixing. Opponents 
saw no difference 


Butter 


The trade thinks pegging the but- 
ter market with government 
money helps packers, not farmers. 


Wir the fiasco of the Federal Farm 
Board's operations in the wheat market 
still fresh in memory, the continual bid- 
ding for butter on the New York and 
Chicago markets with government funds 
supplicd to cooperatives ts being 
watched with considerable misgivings. 

Increasing surplus of butter in storage 
is discouraging consumption. Prices ap- 
pear to be above the consumer's pur- 
chasing power. Were this not so, the 
move to aid the dairy farmer might 
have greater support. As the situation 
is, butter dealers suspect the maneuvers 
will not help the farmer, but will 
merely “‘bail out” the meat packing and 
dairying interests who have stocked up 
on butter and found no outlet 

When the recent government report 
on butter came out, it disclosed un 
precedented volume in storage in the 
United States. The total Sept. 1 was 
175 million pounds, or some 634% 
more than a year ago and a gain of 
nearly 17% for August. Statistics for 
September indicate this total has been 
increased materially, which is entirely 
contrary to the seasonal trend. Produc- 
tion has far outstripped consumption 
The oleo maker is getting the business 
because the price for butter is out of 
reach of the average consumer, the NRA 
notwithstanding. 

So the butter trade is faced with the 
prospect of a $30-million aid from the 
government in an effort to maintain the 
prices which are restricting demand 
The situation is apparent in the reduced 
volume of trading in butter for imme- 
diate and future delivery. 


More Gas 


Industrial pick-up sells more fuel 
gas, but dollar income still lags. 


THE gas industry for the first time in 
three and one-half years is selling an 
increased volume of fuel—but for fewer 
dollars. And it is dollars which the 
certified public accountant deals with 
when he makes his survey of a corpora- 
tion's books, and which pay interest and 
dividends. 
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The turn in volume—as it is hoped it | 


ANNOUNCING 
a new book on 
— STAINLESS 
STEEL 


FREE to manufacturers 


SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY! 


ERE it is at last... just off the press... 

a book that contains complete infor- 
mation on Stainless Steels, conveniently 
compiled for quick reference and every 
fact brought up to date! We know that the 
accurate working data on stainless strip, 
wire, bar stock, etc. to be found in this 
handy book will prove extremely valuable 
to youin working out your own particular 
manufacturing problems. 

The Carpenter Steel Company offers this 
book of technical information and work- 
ing data absolutely free to manufacturers 
in U.S.A. Merely fill in and mail the 
coupon below for your copy. And do it 
now ... for the supply is limited. 

THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
113 BERN STREET, READING, PA. 


This New Book Tells 


to select the proper type of Stainless 
for any specific purpose. 

to get the best results in machining Stainless 
Steel. 


Steel 


how 
how 
how 
how 
how 
how 


to polish Stainless Steel economically. 


to properly heat treat the various 
grades of Stainless Steel. 


to make Stainless Steel stampings. 
to handle galvanic action, galling, 
intergranular Corrosion, etc., etc 


T he Carpenter Steel Company, 
113 Bern Street, Reading, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

Kindly send me your new book contain- 
ing technical facts and working data on 
Stainless Steel. I understand that this re- 
quest entails no obligation of any kind. 


NAME 
TITLE 
FIRM 
STREET 
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will be—came in August when the total 
sales of manufactured and natural gas 
aggregated 77 billion feet, or an in- 
crease of 4.4% over the volume in the 
corresponding month of 1932. 

Not since April, 1930, has any 
monthly report shown an increase over 
the corresponding period of the year 
before. Even now, the improvement 
has been confined to the natural gas 
companies, for the total of those manu- 
facturing the product is about the same 
as a year ago. Industrial activity is the 
answer. 


Revenues continue to lag. For the 
industry as a whole, the gross in August 
is reported as $45 millions, or 2.2% 
less than a year ago. Producers of man- 
ufactured gas report a decrease of 5% 
in the dollar sales. 

Even a continuance of the latest trend 
hardly will enable the industry to com- 
plete 1933 with a record better than 
that of 1932, since for the first 8 months 
of this year the cubic foot sales are 
2.3% behind those in the corresponding 
period of 1932, while the dollar total 
is off 7% 


John Barleycorn’s Return 


Talk of a post-repeal liquor shortage seems to be exag- 
gerated and there are ways to check price-hiking. But 
taxing the legalized flow is a delicate problem. 


THE return of liquor to the society of 
polite industries is admitted even by 
the drys to be a matter of weeks. 
Thirteen years of exile lie behind old 
Rip van Barleycorn. 

So much is being written about the 
repatriation of Mr. Barleycorn that the 
total is confusion. One hears that a 
powerful group is cornering all the 
aged whiskies to make a killing when 
repeal becomes a fact, that taxes and 
duty will be so high that bootleggers 
can still operate, that lack of adequate 
legal foresight will prevent orderly 
control and marketing. What are the 
important facts? 

Washington wiseacres set Dec. 5 as 
the date of actual repeal. By then the 
36th state necessary to remove the 18th 
Amendment from the Constitution is 
expected to have filed formal notice 
with the Secretary of State. Congress 
will meet on the first Monday in 
January. In the interim excise and im- 
port levies will remain as now. Each 
state must cope with the liquor traffic 
according to its own intelligence or 
prejudices. The Anti-Saloon League 
and other once-powerful dry organiza- 
tions are watching the politicians who 
remember fearfully days when prohibi- 
tionists got about everything they 
wanted. Wiser wets realize that inef- 
fectual control will guarantee future 
drives against liquor. 

In 23 states liquor may be sold im- 
mediately on repeal, 11 states require 
legislative action, 14 states have prohibi- 
tion in their constitutions. The Middle 
West generally agrees that state laws 
must include county option so that com- 
munities may vote according to their 
thinking habits. “The saloon must not 
return” is a popular cry. Commissions 
in Wisconsin, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota 
and other states have indicated accept- 
ance of the county-option idea. Illinois 
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is now preparing control legislation 
which it hopes will be a model. In 
New York the Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Board—"the Beer Board’’- 
will have charge of liquor until the 
legislature can enact new laws. 

Most discussed of all questions is, 
Will there be a liquor shortage? 

Skilful propaganda is promoting this 
frame of mind. It is valuable to gentle 
men who are selling ‘repeal stocks,” to 


WHEN WHISKY COMES BACK—It may be aged in the wood, 
Container Corp. of America de‘ 
It is pilfer-; 


probably be shipped in paperboard. 


light shipping carton, already used by many distillers. 


other gentlemen why 
available supplies and a: 
Actually there is no ex 
age. “Blending” will 
holdings of aged whiski 
reduced tariff rates can 
ing. The use of synthet 
crease if ‘‘red licker 
There are in the cour 
gallons of 17-year-old 
can be used as attar is 
perfume industry. It wi 
essence which skilled 
multiply into perfectly go 
exactly the kind sold ov 
before prohibition. Blen 
and each practitioner guar 
of this formula. To the 
is added distilled water, al 
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caramel for coloring. In t 


common practice was 2 ga 
whisky in a 51-gallon bar 
cheaper whiskies had even 
is multiplying the original 
Applying it to the 5 milli 
17-year-old stock would 

mediate supply of 125 mil 
This would be a running 
the 167 million gallons 


consumed in the United Stat 


(In addition to old whisky 


has 10 million gallons ag 


month to 4 years. Two-; 
is usually considered the n 
for consumption. ) 


Vast quantities of fine \ 
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ture resistant, cheap, is the only one yet approved by the Bureau 
Alcohol. Things have changed for whisky as for beer. 
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ng their native Kentucky | 
astern centers where they 
led, against the fact of 
reason for the hurried | 
proposed state tax of $1 | 
withdrawals. To the 
blending is immoral, is 
y state law. 
pi-tilleries Speed Up 
ient permits from the gov- 
stilleries are speeding pro- 
[he output will not be 
potable but must be ware- 
aging. This is not true of 
be used for gin. U. S. In- 
\lcohol, National Distillers, 
n and others are busily 
gin alcohol under govern- 
its. Rum also can be ex- 
ome to the celebrant’s rescuc 
bourbons get too high. It 
ink soon after it is distilled, 
wks injurious oils which must 
it of grain distillates. Presi- 
osevelt is interested in reviving 
ix rum industry in the Virgin 
(One of his ancestors was in 
ess.) Of much greater poten 
the cane sugar crops of Puerto 
Louisiana, which can _ be 
in the traditional demijohns 
President has had plenty of 
that booties and smugglers 
operate successfully if taxes and 
too high. Lewis W. Douglas, 
r of the Budget, wants a tax of 
on and the same figure as a 
There is now a tax of $1.10 
gallon on medicinal liquors and a 
taritfof $5. These will remain in force 
until new legislation is passed. A $3 
tax or tariff would mean 75¢ a quart, 
uld allow retail prices of $2 a 
quart or thereabouts. If present hold- 
ets try any bold hiking of prices there 
w wilt be plenty of pressure to reduce the 
nft for foreign inflows. 
Prospective Imports 
Foreigners purr at the prospects 
Canada has in stock 25 million gallons 
of whiskies, Scotland has from 30 mil- 
lons to 60 millions, Ireland 2 million 
millions, England about 4 millions. 
that must be added Continental 
nd brandies. There is talk of 
American corners in these foreign 
supplies 
Total federal revenues from the 
fevived industry are estimated at $700 
millions annually by Sen. Pat Harrison. 
About $500 millions would come from 
‘iquors, $200 millions from beer, a 
omparatively small amount from wines 
On top of state taxes. It is up to 
ongress to find the perfect compromise | 
ts—a figure low enough to 
the bootlegger, high enough 
a huge revenue. Beyond 
t decide about control in the 
Columbia, Alaska, and island 
Possessions directly under the federal 
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... the New Phrase for Better Quality 


N countless articles 
women, SOLKA, the 


of daily use by men and 
Purified Cellulose, today 


assures the better grade. The name SOLKA has 
come to be almost as generic as “Sterling”. Many 
modern and progressive manufacturers are 
marking their goods“ Made from SOLKA”. Look 
for this phrase for quality. It assures true value has unusual strength 


no shrinkage. little 


—strength when essential, beauty when desired. stretch, high absorb 


New York Boston Chicago 


ency. fine smooth- 
wances ov ness and economical 
a 


= uniformity. Textile 
SOrLKA cad manufacturers write 
The Purified Cllulere fe r imformation. 
St.Louis Sam Frencisco Montreal 
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WEEK OF SEPT.28 


Largest awards of con- 
struction contracts in 
over four months 


~~ igri ae 


Type of Work v 
Public Bldgs 


Commercial Bldg 928.000... 2 | got these contracts? 


74,000 


Industrial Bldg» 
Streets and Road 
Water Wo ries 
Sewers 

Bridges 

Irrigation & Drainage 


‘ 
Unclassified ........ 1,45 


Who will get the orders for 


74.000 





‘alwe I WHO 


14.000 


; The current issues of 
24,000 a Engineering Nc we - 
« 000 ? Record and the M 
14.000... Graw-Hill Construc 
tion Daily will keep 
you informed rear 
1 details of « h 


+000 


5,000... 7 ro cts 











the equipment and materials tl 


will make necessary? 45,000 of the engineers and contr: 


this and similar work are 
Construction Methods M 


regular readers of Engineering 


anufacturers who are adverti 


steadily are doing the next best thing to talking with then 


McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42n 


d Street, New York. N y 
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BELGIUM’S HOLLAND TUNNEL 


> ; 
a 
Sick tet 


| 


Soibelman 


New York and New Jersey motorists would 


feel right at home in the new vehicular tube under the Scheldt connecting 


Antwerp with the undeveloped land across the river. 
worked on the New York and Detroit tunnels gave it that American look. 


American engineers who 
It’s 


over a mile long, has the guard walk, traffic and ventilation systems of its Ameri- 
can predecessors. Another tunnel cares for pedestrians and the ubiquitous cyclists. 


Germany’s AAA 


Hitler organizes agriculture, fixes minimum grain 
prices, threatens punishment if acreage is increased. 


Bertin—A law promulgated in Ger- 
many by the Hitler government on 
Sept. 15 grants the Federal Food 
Minister, Dr. Darré, extensive powers 
to regulate production, distribution, and 
prices in agriculture and the “‘process- 
ing” industries. This act, and the 
authority granted under it, presents 
interesting analogies with the powers 
granted to President Roosevelt under 
the AAA. 

Dr. Darré is authorized to form 
compulsory organizations of farmers 
and other agricultural producers, or to 
compel farmers to join already existing 
organizations and unions. For some 
time, Nazi farmer leaders, in a vigorous 
propaganda campaign, have been urging 
the necessity of building a strong 
‘farmers’ syndicate’’ to oppose the 
powerful industrial cartels into which 
big business is organized. The new 
law looks like a materialization of these 
aims. 

To what extent the Food Minister 
will avail himself of the extensive 
powers granted by the German Agti- 
cultural Adjustment Act remains to be 
seen. He has, however, in a _ recent 
speech announced the intention of the 
government to “‘extricate’’ the German 
farmer from the ties of capitalist 
economy by securing him “an adequate 
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and fixed price’’ for his grain (no 
mention has yet been made of other 
products. This statement is significant 
inasmuch as it indicates a shift in Nazi 
agricultural policies.. Some weeks ago 
it was announced that it was not the 
intention of the government to guar- 
antee German farmers a fixed price. 
This, it was then argued, was rendered 
unnecessary by the success of the Nazi 
agrarian measures. The failure of the 
French attempt to guarantee a fixed 
wheat price to farmers was widely 
quoted at that time in support of this 
viewpoint. 

The change in the view of Nazi 
leaders must have occurred recently, 
probably under strong pressure from 
agrarian interests when it was realized 
that the complete prohibition of for 
eign grain imports (except in exchange 
for German grain of inferior quality) 
could not prevent a fall in price in the 
face of an abundant domestic crop 
which more than covered Germany's 
entire requirements this year. 

The price guarantees now — 
by Dr. Darré are not unlimited. They 
do not apply to any quantities which 
the farmers choose to deliver, but only 
to a certain quota proportionate to 
Germany's own requirements. In view 
of this, Dr. Darré addressed a serious 


warning to the farmers 
their grain acreage. \\ 
must be reduced and, wi 
barley should be subst 
Germany does not yet r 
meet domestic demands 
ing should not be follow 
pointed out, the gover: 
forced to regulate acreage 
thus complete the anak 
Roosevelt AAA). 


Barriers to Japan 


Electric light bulbs and rubbe.. 
soled shoes from Japan come yp. 
der anti-dumping ban. 


CARGOES from Japan were 
scrutiny at all United Stat 
week, If there are any 
bulbs or rubber-soled shoes 
ment, they come under a n 
ruling which demands that t 
“anti-dumping” duty of 30° 
not on their quoted cost pr 
but on their selling price in t 

There was little surpris: 
customs collectors when tl! 
the brief memorandum fro: 
riors stating that “the Secret 
Treasury makes a finding of 
the case of incandescent el 
bulbs and lamps from Japa 
the case of rubber-soled f 
footwear from Japan.” Pr 
vigorous from American n 
more than a year ago, and 
Commission has been invest 
problem since then. 

In July, the last month 
itemized import figures are yet 
more than 74 million electri 
came into this country, most 
from Japan. Imports for 
months came to 58,494,480 
$388,470. In the same period | 
imports ran to 56,125,924 lan 
at $704,175. 

American manufacturers 
Japanese products can be 
this market because: (1) labor 
Japan are only a fraction of t! 
this country, even at present lo 


1 


} 


‘ (2) yen exchange is still depr 


more than the dollar. 


Germany Threatened 


Reich’s electric light bulh manv- 
facturers want to bar Japane- 
bulbs on patent ruling. 


Bertin—Germany has sudd 


come conscious of the Japan 
in export fields. 

German industry is heavi! 
on foreign markets to abs 
part of production, but in 
nearly 70% of exports h 
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VERYTHING that a business man 
kK looks for in a modern office building 
;; provided here in the McGraw-Hill Build- 
+ 330 West 42nd Street. 


For instance: 
Acres of ™% inch plate glass are used in 
4000 windows to flood 33 floors with sun- 


Light-protected on all four sides. 


Fntirely fire-proof, with automatic sprin- 
klers protecting every floor. Tenants are 
assured the lowest possible fire insurance 


rates. 


Service ot highest quality provided by the 
bulding management. Building is never 
closed. Watchmen and elevator service 24 
hours a day. Cleaning service includes 
polishing of floors, desks and windows. 


Weather-protected loading platform accom- 

lates 11 trucks. Four freight elevators. 
The new McGraw-Hill Building is right in 
the hub of the various rapid transit lines. 
lhree different subway systems converge al- 
most at its doorstep. 


\lthough now 80% rented, there is still 
some desirable office space available at rates 
which challenge comparison with those of 
iny corresponding modern office buildings 
similarly located. 


For further details write to the 
342 West 42nd Street Corporation 
or renting agents, Brown, W hee- 
lock, Harris & Company, Inc., 22 


East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 


OFFICE SPACE 
for your business 
in NEW YORK 

































McGRAW-HILL 
BUILDING 


one and one-half blocks 
west of Times Square 
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neighboring European countries. Having 
lost its colonies after the War, it has had 
no colonial protests of dumped Japanese 
products such as.the Dutch, British, and 
French have had to face. 

When Japanese freighters recently 
tied up at neighboring Rotterdam and 
unloaded steel tubes and bicycles, Ger- 
man industry sent out an alarm. 

Now the incandescent lamp manufac- 
turers have raised a cry over the loss of 
important markets to the Japanese. They 
claim it is due to the competition be- 
tween rice and bread-and-meat standards 
of living (in addition to the depreciated 
yen), and that competition will not be 
confined to Germany's export markets 
but will reach Berlin itself. Until now, 
invasion of Japanese electric light bulbs 
was barred not so much by tariffs as by 
certain basic patents. The most im- 
portant of these patents (covering the 
Wolfram thread of the bulb) expires 
Oct. 6, 1933. 

Manufacturers want an amendment to 
German patent law which will cause the 
life of a patent to run from the date of 
award rather than from the day of ap- 
plication for the patent. Since in the 
“test case” of electric lamps, the ex- 
amination of the patents in question 
took about 2 years, the German indus- 
try would be granted a corresponding 
respite. 


Fighting Locusts 


Locusts are a really formidable 
pest which the Argentine fights 
with miles of metal barriers, many 
of which have been purchased in 
the United States. 


THE report in a recent issue of Business 
Week (BW—Sep16'33), that the Ar- 
gentine had purchased 13,350 tons of 
galvanized sheet iron, worth $1,350,- 
000, from the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corp., to be used in erecting 
barriers to protect crops from swarms 
of locusts, caused some speculation. 
How far would this order stretch? How 
high does the barrier need to be to be 
effective? What is done with the locusts 
when they are stopped in their attack 
on crops? 

Statistics from the Argentine are most 
impressive, in part because they are 
most complete but also because the 
locusts have appeared quite regularly 
there in recent years. 

There is a division of the Argentine 
government called the Central Commis- 
sion for Defence against the Locust, 
which has been working for more than 
20 years to stop locust invasions into 
northern Argentina from waste regions 
in Bolivia and Paraguay. 

It was discovered that the life of the 
locust, which averages 220 days, can be 
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divided into 3 periods: the larvae pe- 
riod, the period extending up to 60 
days when the locust can hop but not 
fly, and finally the last stage when wings 
develop and when it is almost impos- 
sible to stop the advance of a swarm. 

Argentine farm officials found that 
they could erect barriers from 12 to 
18 inches high and stop the advance of 
the locusts during the “hopper’’ period 
A trench is dug in front of one of these 
barriers and as the locusts pile up in it 
they are sprinkled with poison and 
burned. Occasionally, where barriers 
cannot be erected quickly enough, bran 
mixed with poison is sprinkled in the 
path of the advancing pests. 

Some idea of the seriousness of the 
locust invasion is possible from one re- 

ort from the Argentine following a 
ocust plague. After the army had 
passed, officials who had attempted to 
stop the advance accounted for 1,240 
tons of flying locusts, 1,550 tons of 
larvae, and 60,124 tons of hoppers 
which had been stopped by the low 
metal barriers and killed. The same 
Organization reports that the greatest 
handicap in combatting the pest is the 
ability of the female to lay 600 to 800 
eggs at a time and repeat this process so 
often that in one year’s time, a single 
locust may produce from 150,000 to 
400,000 offspring. 

The Argentine placed the first big 
order for galvanized sheets in this coun- 
try about 10 years ago. It amounted to 
43,000 tons, or 15 million sheets, each 
18 inches high. This quantity is sufh- 
cient to erect a barrier more than 14,000 
miles long. 


ANTWERP-LIEGE CANAL—A section of the new waterway now w! 
tion. Belgium sees it as a stimulus to the industrial interior and | 
a possible irritation to the Dutch who have hemmed in the country 


Home Loans 


While mortgage ho!, 
bonds, mortgage con 
roster of new bankin 


S balk at 
nies swell 
~Ystem, 


THE Home Owners’ | 
$200 millions capital a 
issue $2 billions in bor 
tioning effectively bx 
holders prefer even 
mortgage deeds to the b: 
state legislation is need¢ 
surance companies and ba 
conservators) to exchar 
gages for bonds. It is 5 
that, to ease the home 
tion, there will be libe: 
tion of this type next wint 
demand for mortgage n 
construction of new hor 
velop, it would immedi 
the exchange of mortga, 
because of the greater 
borrowing power of thes 
Surprising progress is | 
the Federal Home Loan 
acts in almost the same 1 
building and loan associat 
banks, insurance compani 
mortgage companies as th 
serve system does to th 
banks. The membership 
associations in the Home | 
system now is 1,694 as cor 
116 on Jan. 1. The syst 
millions capital, about the 
Federal Reserve, and has 
$60 millions, or equal to 
of the total bills discount 
the Federal Reserve banks 


ler construc 
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a moat in time of war by which the North could be flooded. 
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Business Abroad 


All Europe awaits word from Washington on currency 
policy; gold standard countries in tight position. Ger- 


many bolsters security market. 
demand government relief. 


French exporters 
Britain anticipates dollar 


devaluation before mid-November. 


Europe 


FuROPEAN News Bureau (Cable)— 
if ic had not been generally realized 
before that the destiny of Europe 
was closely tied up with the success 
or failure of the Roosevelt plan in the 
United States, it was this weck. 

With the foreign exchange value of 
the dollar slipping seriously, though 
not touching last week's low, and with 
the pound sterling following tenaciously, 
it has become evident to the gold stand- 
ard countries that their position is 
almost untenable. Unless the price- 
raising part of the Roosevelt program 
reasserts itself, and promptly, they will 
very shortly be forced off gold. On the 
other hand, out-and-out devaluation— 
generally considered imminent—will 
place them in an almost equally em- 
barrassing position. Germany is sull 
drawing gold from France, and the 
open London market is amply supplied 
with orders from the Continent. 

France, heart of the gold group, has 
reached the point where industrial de- 
lation is a necessity if the country is to 
maintain export trade and avoid currency 
devaluation. In Paris all week, financiers 
watched Roosevelt, hoped for a definite 
statement on financial policy. 

With currencies tobogganing, anti- 
dumping policies came to the fore. Ger- 
many, France, Holland, and Italy all 
made plans to raise tariffs to compensate 
against low-priced imports from, es- 
pecially, the United States and Japan. 

Politically, there was comparative 
quiet. Actually, there is little confidence 
that the lid is on the Austrian situation 
for long. Off again, the situation in 
Central Europe could become extremely 
tense on very short notice. 


Great Britain 


London expects dollar devalua- 
tion by mid-November. Gold 
prices eased from last week's 
high. Travel innovations. 


LONDON (Cable) —Eventual devalua- 
tion of the dollar is considered inevi- 
table in the City, and is expected some- 
time before the middle of November. 

Speculation on devaluation prospects 
arc rampant. London thinks that if the 


dollar is devalued to 50¢, the pound 
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must follow the same course, though it 
is the hope of the financial group that 
the pound can be maintained about mid 
way between the ultimate stabilization 
point of the dollar and the franc. This 
would safeguard London as a monetary 
center. It is also believed that if any 
Anglo-American bargain is reached for 
bringing the dollar and the pound to a 
new 50% of parity level, all remaining 
gold standard currencies will be pulled 
off the standard, something which cen- 
tral bank opinion in Britain opposes be- 
cause of the exchange chaos which 
would result. 
Demand for Gold 

The gold market reflected the uncer- 
tainty. The price in the London market 
fell from the high of 133s 9d on Sept 
20, but was maintained at more than 
132s. Demand from the Continent was 
persistent. Despite the activity in gold, 
the mining share market was depressed 
because of the labor troubles in the 
Rand. Miners are expected to win their 
demand for a 15% pay increase. The 
price of gold in the open market is now 
more than 50% above the former fixed 
gold standard quotations. 

Business is still optimistic this week, 
though the stock markets have turned 
hesitant and volume of turnover is 
small. Chief factors causing this hesi 
tancy are the anxiety over the future of 
the dollar, and fears of trouble in 
Europe. London is decidedly skeptical 
this week on the possibility of Chancel- 
lor Dollfuss being able to hold his post 
in Austria. Any change in that coun- 
try at this critical time would almost 
surely cause trouble. 

Automobile Boom 

The automobile business, which has 
been showing new signs of activity for 
several months, is still good. The 
Standard Motor Co. has announced that 
it will soon offer on the British market 
a new 9-HP model, deliberately aimed 
at the market which Ford has been cul- 
tivating with the Ford-8. Character 
istics of all new British models this fall 
are roominess, road-worthiness, and 
foolproof gearshifts. 

In the textile regions there are new 
signs of labor troubles. Workers are 
refusing to continue the experiments 
with the more-loom system until em- 
ployers offer better guarantees that they 
will observe their end of the bargain. 

Financial London was a little sur- 


prised this weck when the govern 
made its definite announcement 

forthcoming 
£150 millions wil be oftered, in 


conversion loan 
the outstanding 449% treasury 
though at least another £150 
in maturities will come due by 
April. New offering ts priced at 
and will pay 24% 
Many Tourists 

Mainly because of an unparalle! 
continuance of summer weather in Eng 
land, vacation travel has been unusually 
heavy 
sense of security and confidence in the 
business outlook engendered to a large 


Throughout the British Isles a 


extent by lowered unemployment figures 
without recourse to inflation or budget 
unbalancing, has encouraged free spend 
ing. The steamship companies have to 
a large extent met losses caused by the 
decline in international shipping by ar 
ranging cruises to near and far foreign 
countries, at rates to suit all classes of 
the community. Income from this 
source has exceeded £20 millions 

Railroad companies, secking more of 
the vacationist’s money, have instituted 
a novelty in “Tours by Train The 
customary unit of equipment will ac 
commodate 30 peopl 
made for a private sleeping compart 
ment for each, dining car, baths and 
lounges The train tours the lake dis 
tricts, points of historic interest and th« 
cathedral towns. It travels mostly at 
night, leaving the daytime for motor 
trips or visits to points of local interest 

Regular deliveries of mail and news 
papers are made on board, with provi- 
sion for telephoning and telegraphing 
The innovation has proved successful 
and will be elaborated next year. 


Provision 1s 


France 


Destiny of France rests with 
Roosevelt. Gold standard bloc 
no longer confident. Exporters 
demand government relief. 


Paris (Wireless)—It can almost be 
said that the destiny of France ts in the 
hands of President Roosevelt. His policy 
on dollar devaluation will determine the 
future of French policy. Just now, 
everything is in the greatest confusion 
If the United States is able to raise price 
levels at home, and carry prices in other 
leading countries with them, all will be 
well and good. Should price levels 
relapse, France is in the worst possible 
technical position in spite of the Bank 
of France statement recording more than 
100% gold against currency in circula- 
tion, and a record of 79.91% against 
sight liabilities and with present easy 
government credit illustrated by the new 
200 million franc lottery loan. Govern 
ment schemes to fix prices at profitable 
levels through government subsidies 
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simply means that expenses are increas- 
ing at a time when income is declining 
and when there is small prospect of rais- 
ing new taxes. 

The seriousness of the domestic situa- 
tion was brought home to the govern- 
ment this week by the appeal of a group 
of exporters who asked government 
help. Exports have dropped 60% in 4 
years. In Britain and the United States, 
2 great competitors on world markets, 
currency values have depreciated more 
than 30%. Germany is another bitter 
competitor and the German government 
is allowing the use of blocked marks in 
meeting export bills, and these blocked 
marks are selling at discounts up to 
50%. Frenchmen claim that the situa- 
tion is already impossible and there are 
no signs that it will be corrected unless 
the government can rigidly bargain all 
French foreign orders against corre- 
sponding purchases of French manu- 
factures. 

Despite the gold stocks of the Bank 
of France, there is a vast amount of 
hoarding within the country and no 
small amount of buying of commercial 
gold in the open London market where 
no questions are asked of the pur- 
chasers, and no names recorded 


Germany 


Government gives support to se- 
curities markets. Eye-for-an-eye 
policy in foreign trade. Govern- 
ment will supervise—and tax— 
advertising. 

BERLIN (Cable)—If government atten- 
tion last week was focused on the farmer 
and the evolving German AAA pro- 
gram, this week it has focused on ood 
to boost the bond market and revive 
confidence in securities. 

Following the slump in both bond 
and share prices with the dumping of 
both by émigrés fleeing the country and 
eager to take as much cash with them 
as possible, and with hurried sales by 
anti-Hitler groups abroad, there has 
been a considerable recovery. Two 
methods have been adopted by the gov 
ernment to stimulate confidence. There 
has been open market buying by the 
Reichsbank and a definite effort made to 
refund troublesome communal debts, 
now one of the most depressing factors 
to bond price recovery. Beyond these 2 
efforts, a new subsidy of half a billion 
marks has been apprepenies to stimu- 
late the repairing of houses in the early 
winter months. This will help to ab- 
sorb more of the unemployed within the 
ranks of the building industry and main- 
tain the slowly improving purchasing 
power of the public. 

If Germans are running into all sorts 
of barriers to their products in world 
markets, they are pursuing an equally 
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aggressive trade policy at home. Im- 
port contingents were first instituted in 
a vain effort to curtail purchases and 
expand sales in order to build up a 
favorable balance of trade sufficiently 
large to maintain payments on the for- 
eign debt. As the world slipped fur- 
ther into the bog of depression, other 
countries whose products were barred 
by Germany set up retaliatory tariffs 
or quotas. This week, Germans made it 
plain that they would Pe their foreign 
trade on a bargaining basis if necessary 

placing orders in those countries 
which still buy from Germany. And 
against the products of depreciated cur- 
rency countries new tariffs were raised. 
These included higher duties on Ameri- 
can typewriters and calculating ma- 
chines, and on Japanese electric light 
bulbs. 

Advertising Is Taxed 

A law promulgated recently marks 
another step in the direction of govern- 
mental regimentation of business activ- 
ities in spite of the “respite” which 
business was promised some time ago in 
this respect. It stipulates that all kinds 
of advertising has to be licensed by the 
Ministry of Propaganda, which is to 
organize a National Advertising Coun- 
cil. Members of this council will be ap- 
pointed by Dr. Goebbels, Minister of 
Propaganda. 

Present advertising activities in Ger- 
many, the Minister claims, lack not only 
efficiency but also central direction and 
leadership. It is necessary also to raise 
the general standard of advertising, in- 
crease its “truthfulness,” prevent false 
statements and exaggerations. To do 
away with the prevailing “‘swindel’’ in 
respect of published circulation figures 
will also be attempted by the new 
Council. 

Business, not 


consulted before the 


FRENCH BID for the express luxury 


law was created, is part 
cerned that the licensing fe: 
Ministry is entitled to levy 
have not yet been fixed) m 
the cost of advertising at a ¢ 
advertising must be consid 
major stimulant of the mucl 
recovery. 

Skeptics believe that thes 
one of the main reasons 
Propaganda Ministry has 
showed such an interest in b 
vertising. It is the ‘“‘baby 
ministries and, notwithstandin 
portance which the Nazis 
propaganda, it constantly has 
the Ministry of Finance for 
propriations required to carr 
the grandiose plans of its 
ambitious head (Dr. Goebbels 
the youngest in an unusual! 
cabinet). This surmise is su; 
the fact that the fees collec 
advertising agencies will not 
the Treasury but will feed ti 
ganda Ministry's own budget. 

It is reported from reliab! 
that these funds will be used u 
“Buy German” campaigns in ‘ 
and also to fight foreign bx 
German goods abroad. 


Far East 


Sino-Japanese cooperation devel. 


oping. 
wages at home and in Japan. 


THERE are daily fresh evider 
Japan and China are trying to 
ate instead of antagonize eac! 
Chinese police and Japanese tr 
cooperating rather than clashing 
efforts to drive the rebel Chines 
out of the neutral zone south 


trafic on the North Atlant: 


Normandie—75,000 tons—is being completed at the St. Nazaire shipya' 
enter the French Line’s service next year if transatlantic travel picks up su! 
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Britain analyzes textile 
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il. So long as there are no 
tween troops of the two re- 
boycott against the Japanese 
igly less active Sales of Japa- 
s in most parts of China ex- 
Canton region are slowly in- 
There are noticeable efforts 
Nanking and Tokyo to improve 


struggle between British and 
manufacturers, especially of 
has not been cased. Samucl 
eu & Co., London bullion and 
exchange brokers, recently pub- 
the results of a study which they 
1ade of comparative wage condi- 
in the rayon industry in the 2 
ries. 
English 
£0-12-104d 
0-5-8d 


Japanese 
£0-0-20d 
0-1-4§d 


Worker * 
W orker 
Japan, spinners work a 10-hour 
in Britain, an 8-hour day. The 
comparison can be made between 
he rubber goods, bicycle, and electric 
bulb industries in the 2 countries. Brit 
ish workers are receiving on an average 
5 times as much as the Japanese workers. 
It is reported from Tokyo that the 
Japanese government plans to make the 
ountry’s dye industry independent of 
world imports. A subsidy of ¥300,000 
is included in the budget this year to 
finance special research. Major dye im- 
ports come from Germany, Switzerland, 
and the United States 


Latin America 


Mexico’s major oil port in hurri- 
cane path. New sugar plan will 
benefit Cuba. Sugar growers may 
discuss world accord. 


Worse than any of the blows out of 
the Caribbean this year was the one 
which hit Mexico’s very modern oil port 
it Tampico and virtually ruined the city. 
Floods followed the wind. Accurate 
estimates of damage are still lacking but 
rade through the port is at a standstill. 
Only a little less important to Central 
American trade is the report from 
Washington that President Roosevelt 
has approved a’ mew sugar agreement 
which increased the quotas for the 
Philippines and Cuba and, in the case 
1 Cuba, allows the President freedom 
to vary the quota as conditions demand. 
This, if it is finally approved, may allow 
‘or profitable negotiations with Cuba in 
the present crisis. 
Suger was also discussed in London 
us week when the British Prime Min- 
ister and the Dutch premier discussed 
plans tor reopening certain sections of 
the World Economic Conference. A 
World plan for sugar restziction was 
Tea and rubber restrictions, 
after the successful wheat ac- 
expected to follow. 
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s { 60 Tourist 


SHORT ROUTE TO THE ORIENT 


First Class $ 2 a 5 


Business men who “commute” to the Orient choose the short route on famous 
President Liners. A sailing every other Saturday from Seattle and Victoria, B.C. 


e All President Liner staterooms are 
berths. The food is unsurpassed. 


outside with deep-springed beds, not 


Round the Worid $745 First Class all the way; $625 Tourist Class trans- 
Pacific from Seattle, First Class beyond. Go as you please, stopover when and 
where you like. Continue on the next or another President Liner. 








AMERICAN MAIL Lu: 


Offices in New York City, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, and other principal cities. Or see your own travel agent. 








“In my 


opinion the management book of the age.”"— 


G. H. Schnackel, Business Writer. 


“I know 


for I am 


that what is in it is worth while and works 
using it more and more every day.”—I/rving 


A. Berndt, Industrial Engineer. 


“Opens up an entirely new line of thought 


to the 


ager, 


Profit Engineering 


Applied Economics in Making Business Profitable 


Industrial Management 
Advisory Management 
SHIBLEY 


By C. E. KNOEPPEL 
Executive Director 
Foreword by FRED W 
$5.00. 

ANY 


N aided 


Profitgraph 


businesses operating unprofitably 
by profit engineering and the 
by methods based on premise 
are possible, even in the face of reduced voli 
application of this “engineering” procedure 
management. Now these methods, develope 
cessfully applied in the author's 28 years 
experience are made available to you in th 
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illustrated 


under 
will do 


Profitgraph 
and its use explained Gives easily 
stood picture of what a business 
under conditions as forecasted 
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Is ending a given period with a profit more 
important to you than volume or other objec- 
tives? If your answer is yes, send for this 
book and see what it has to offer. 
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tion.”"—W. Clement 
Wolf & Co. 
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The Figures of the Week 


Except for the spread of strikes, the horizon is clearing 


again. 
specifications. 
pill. 
posits rising. 


Cope formulation is now ceding its 
place in the foreground of business in- 
terest to the job of adjusting daily prac- 
tices to provisions of the new régime. 
Uncertainties born of unknown burdens 
likely to be imposed by the codes are 
gradually lifting. Buying is once again 
being resumed as consumers become rec- 
onciled to such price increases as seem 
justified under the new order. The 
Administration, at last aroused to the 
importance of stimulating the capital 
goods industries, is turning its attention 
to finding ways and means of enabling 
the railroads to purchase about a million 
tons of rails. September construction 
volume is being well sustained at a rate 
above that of August. Carloadings are 
recovering from the temporary set-back 
of Labor Day observance. Retail sales 
are expanding following the slump in- 
duced by a spell of rainy weather. The 
spread of strikes is the chief threat to 


Steel is steady as price increases drive in late 
Rail business may prove a sugar-coated 
Construction is expanding, velocity of bank de- 


the resumption of better business vol- 
ume. 

The four leading rail producers found 
themselves in somewhat of a predica- 
ment this weck when the Administra- 
tion offered to fill their long-empty 
Christmas socks with a tempting order 
»roviding they would compete for the 
rer at a level below the $40 a ton 
rate now posted. Mindful of the long 
idleness of their high-cost mills, steel 
men are being sorely pressed to accept 
the gift, possibly at about $38 a ton. 
Railroads, too, are somewhat embar- 
rassed by the offer. Even though annual 
purchases of rail which used to run 
around 2 million tons fell to less than 
403,000 tons in 1932, the tremendous 
slump in traffic and earnings has threat- 
ened to bankrupt the roads and has 
tempered their yearning for new equip- 
ment. With the code imposing even 
higher costs on steel mills, necessitating 


recent increases in prices « 
on plates and shapes and § 
bars, the request for a 
rails seems a bit untimely 
bars are $38 a ton, plates 
$39 a ton Pittsburgh. No 
mills are reluctant to shay 
rails which they claim are 
portant product from the | 
of standards demanded. 
Motor Victory 
Production schedules may | 
present rate or even expat 
sumers become convinced 
prices are due for a rise inst« 
maintained at the third-quart 
was generally believed som« 
Buying in excess of needs is 
disturbing the mills. The 
trade, notorious for cautio 
now ventures to make pur 
stock before the new rates a: 
terms go into effect. Under 
contracts in steel will becom: 
gent as those for pig iron, a 
long desired by the mills but 
impossible to achieve before t 
day of fair practice regulatior 
Pressure of the automobi! 
for better freight terms thar 
rail charge that was planned 
a victory for the motor mer 
be charged a fixed rate to | 


1S¢ per 100 pounds on bars 


hot rolled strip and sheets 





WEEKLY INDEX OF 


'E BusINESS WEEK 
BusINEss ACTIVITY 


PRODUCTION 


basis) 
Electric Power (millions K. W. 


TRADE 


PRICES (Average for the Week) 


Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 
Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4 weeks’ 


Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 
H.) 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

Miscellaneous and L. C. L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 

Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) 


Preceding Year 
Week Ago 


761.2 $5.2 


40 17 


$3,896 
1,289 
1,663 


109 

67 
$2,641 
$5,625 





Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu) ote : $.87 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)..... ; : $.099 
Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) $31.23 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.)........ y $.088 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 100).. i 71.1 


FINANCE 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions). 

Total Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks 
(millions) 

Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 

Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions). . 

Brokers’ Loans, New York Federal Reserve reporting member banks 
(millions) 

Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) $99.03 

Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $84.32 $86.01 

Interest Rates—Ca!! Loans (daily average, renewal) N.Y. Stock Exchange 8% 8% 

Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 13% 13-14% 

Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number).. 275 


| *Preliminary +Revised 


$2,374 
$16,592 
$4,857 
$3,703 


$825 


$2,351 


$16,580 
$4,823 
$3,773 


$890 
$102.62 
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The Index 


The weekly index of general bus:- 
ness activity, first of its kind, is 
compiled by The Business Week 
from 8 series of weekly figures 
—steel mill operations, building 
contracts, bituminous coal pro- 
duction, power output, 
non-bulk carloadings, check pay- 
ments New York, com- 
mercial loans of reporting Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks, and 
currency in circulation. It shows 
the current level of the average 
daily physical volume of busi- 
ness as compared with the normal 
for the season and the year. Nor- 
mal, represented by 100, is what 
the current volume of general 
business activity should be if the 
usual seasonal changes and year- 
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to-year growth had occurred. For 
details of statistical methods, write 





the editor. 
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Official count of automobile factory 
sales for August yields a small increase 
over the July total of 233,088 cars and 
trucks. Passenger cars leaving the fac- 
tories in August totalled practically the 
same as in the preceding month, the 
gain being due chiefly to trucks. Pro- 
duction schedules for September may 
result in some reduction in the total 
assemblies below the 200,000 estimated 
previously, though not by much. Strikes 
in a number of the major motor plants 
are proving troublesome. Ford has re- 
luced hours in his plants to 32 per 
week, planning to lift them to the code 
maximum of 35 hours after 6 weeks. 
Minimum hourly rate at the Ford fac- 
tories is 5O0¢ against the 43¢ required 
by the automobile code. Increases in 
the hourly rate of production line em- 
ployees recently lifted wages from $4 
to $4.40 per day. 

Construction Revives 

Another important industry long in 
the doldrums and now receiving special 
attention from governmental authorities 
is construction. Funds have been avail- 
ible for the stimulation of the public 
works division, but volume of con- 
tracts gotten under way has been small 
August, the peak month of 1933, netted 
little more than $106 millions of awards 
t all types in the 37 states reporting to 
F. W. Dodge Corp. Less than half of 
‘tis sum, $51.4 millions, represented 
public works and utility awards. While 
this was a sharp increase over July, the 
volume is still insignificant. But Sep- 
‘ember promises more of the long- 
needed expansion, for in the first 12 
“ays over $24.7 millions of public 
Works and utility contracts materialized. 
Still, this is at a rate 25% below a year 
4g0, and only 8% above August. 
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Non-residential construction is show- 
ing an encouraging revival. Awards ex- 
ceed $19 millions for the first 2 wecks 
of September, a 31% improvement over 
the August daily rate, and as much as 
10% above a year ago. 

Even residential building, the best 
performer of all this year, is having an 
additional spurt before the snow flies. 
Contracts valued at $11.5 millions mark 
a daily rate 18% above August and 
nearly 5% above a year ago. 

The sum total of these 3 main divi- 
sions of building activity reaches well 
above $55 millions as a September 
starter, a 179% gain over the August 
daily average, but unfortunately, a 9.7% 
loss from the September average of last 
year, due to the sluggishness of public 
works. 

Soft coal production increased some- 
what following the slump of the holi- 
day week, but not sufficiently to bring it 
up to the pre-holiday level of nearly 
8 million tons a week. Anthracite out- 
put reached the peak of the year during 
the Sept. 16 week with 1} million tons. 

Electric Power Down 

Electric power production took a sud- 
den drop for the week ending Sept. 23, 
leaving the spread from 1932 at 9.9% 
compared with 12.7% the preceding 
week. Eastern and Central states re- 
ported the sharpest declines from the 
preceding week, while Southern and 
Western states showed but slight im- 
provements. The 62% increase for the 
Rocky Mountain states reported last 
week proved to be an error; the gain 
over a year ago was 27.6%. 

Railroads are anxiously peering at the 
carloading reports each week, hoping 
that the expansion which has character- 
ized freight traffic since March may con- 


tinue well beyond the usual October 
peak. If rails are to be bought, there 
will be urgent need for more incom 
The first 57 roads to report August in 
come have a net operating 
slightly lower than in July but nearly 
98% above a year ago. Traffic during 
the week ending Sept. 16 improved 
after the holiday weck to within striking 
distance of the high of the year. 
Deposit Velocity Rising 

The peak of check transactions for 
September occurred during the weck 
ending Sept. 20 when it rose above th 
$3-billion mark for the first time in 6 
weeks. However, since the week con 
tains the mid-month day of payroll and 
trade importance, the expansion is nor- 
mal. Of greater significance is the ve 
locity of turnover of bank deposits 
which, the Federal Reserve Board points 
out, increased from 17 times a year in 
March to a rate of 22 times annually in 
July. 

Important too, is the return of cur 
rency from hoarding rather than from 
circulation, indicated by the fact that 
the decline in circulation of bills of $50 
denomination and larger from February 
to July amounted to 26%, while that of 
$10 and under declined but 3% 

While the general level of wholesale 
prices has fluctuated within narrow 
limits since July, farm products have de 
clined steadily from 62.79% of the 1926 
level to 55.9% during the Sept. 16 
week. In the past few days, there has 
been no reversal of this sagging ten- 
dency except for occasional recoveries 
Cocoa, am il hides, sugar, wool, and 
tin prices declined. Hogs, silver, cot 
ton prices rose. Other non-ferrous 
metal prices were steady; finished steel 
prices are higher. 
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The Financial Markets 


A week of vigorous Administration activity to get us out 


of the doldrums. 
increase credit. 
modities are lower. 


Money 


DistuRBEeD by several weeks decline 
in security and commodity prices ac- 
companied by sagging business activity, 
Washington swung into action. The 
Farm Credit Administration offered 
closed and restricted banks in the farm- 
ing regions new loans on farm mott- 
gage collateral and began the develop- 
ment of new farm credit production 
corporations. The Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration decided to transfer 
100 million pounds of pork and $75 
millions of farm commodities from the 
surplus-laden farms to homes of un- 
employed, and got busy on cotton 
acreage reduction plans for 1934, sales 
of collateral cotton, cotton loans, the 
raising of the pig quota, and export 
bounties on wheat. The Federal. Home 


Loan Board announced a membership of 
almost 1,700 with a line of credit of 
$177 millions. Secretary Ickes promised 
to cut red tape on federal grants and 
loans for municipal projects, urged a 
mayors’ conference to take advantage 


of the public works opportunity. The 
President announced that the R.F.C. 
stands ready to lend railroads enough 
to buy 700,000 tons of steel, more than 
the aggregate railroad purchases in 1932. 


Strenuous efforts are being made to 
Stocks and bonds are weak and com- 


The security markets had to digest 
these moves, supplemented by news that 
$50 millions is to be spent on army 
houses, $25 millions for construction of 
subsistence homes, $50 millions lent to 
Russia to buy cotton and machinery. 
What with the usual problems of for- 
eign exchange, talk of the imminence 
of stabilization, the possibility that 
France would abandon the gold stand- 
ard, and the rumor that plans are on 
foot to bring all industrial nations back 
onto the gold standard simultaneously 
by concerted action, Wall Street is a bit 
dazed. 

Sentiment Improves 

The net effect is a reversal of senti- 
ment. In place of hesitancy, expectancy, 
and lack of confidence mingled with 
some fears, fecling has now perceptibly 
improved. The R.F.C. has even decided 
it is am auspicious time to sound out 
the money market on selling some of its 
long term municipal-project bonds, 
though it must be reported the sugges- 
tion was received coolly. 

There is less gibbering about green- 
back inflation. Somehow the impression 
has been conveyed successfully to the 
Street that the President has cold-shoul- 
dered all inflation by snubbing the 
agrarian delegation that proposed cur- 


rency inflation to increase 
Comfort is drawn fro: 
Wallace’s speech to the ; 
though Wallace took the 
quote the President as sayin 
who have borrowed money 
to repay that money in tl! 
of dollar that they borrow« 
event, the Street feels bett 
that devaluation is now in t 
ceased to be a scare but is : 
upon as the next “constru 
Investors are preparing t 
this eventuality. With + 
States back on a gold ba 
volume of capital would be 
with what is expected to | 
tionary effect on domesti 
However, investors remai 
Present security prices, still 
the July lows and consider 
the low of the year, provide 
tunity to dispose of dubious | 
That prices are moving les 
and somewhat in balance wit! 
is indicated by Department of 
ports for August which show 
prices up less than 1%, and 
prices up 0.3%. The Nationa! 
Conference Board estimates t 
increase in the cost of livis 
earners at 2.3% but it will | 
that August payrolls had 
11.6% and employment was 
Tenders for $100 millior 
Treasury bills were oversubs 
the tune of $257 millions 
awarded on an average rate of | 
The extent to which busin K 
tempted to overcome the cr« 
is revealed by the Federal Res 


in a discussion of the velo 











STOCKS DAY BY DAY 
Daily Price Index of 90 Stocks 
(Standard Statistics Company) 
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Guardians 


NARMED guards are futile. 


Unarmed are the executives 


Guard Your 


who guard your operations and 
| policies unless they know the many 
| new ways of reducing production 
costs and improving products. 
There is one outstanding oppor- 
tunity every two years to learn the 
newest and best methods, mate- 
rials and machines by means of 
which such savings and improve- 
ments can be made. This is the 
year and this is the opportunity. 





redit during July. Demand and time 
leposits turned over in July at the rate 
f 22 times a year as compared with 17 
times in March, an increase in velocity 
of 300¢. It must be remembered that 
between March and July industrial pro- 
luction increased 60%, payrolls 40%, 
ind deposits in member banks in 40 
eading cities less than 100. Credit for 

ll banks declined No wonder the 
Board says: “This increase in turnover 
has in fact been a more important factor 

financing the increased volume in 

siness activity than the actual growth 
volume of deposits.” 

The proposal of the R.F.C. to buy 
referred stock in large city banks so 
s to make it easier for small banks to 
xcept this help is meeting with skepti 
im in New York and suspicion in 
Chicago. Chicago bankers see in the 
scheme a device for government control 
ot the large city banks. New York 
bankers pooh-pooh this notion but are 
t enthusiastic for the proposal. 


Bonds 


THE bond market split this week. High- 
grade bonds went up and low-grade 
bonds declined in sympathy with the 
stock market. The Chicago & North 
Western 43s 1949 dropped from 38 to 
26 and then rallied to 32, typical of the 
violent fluctuation to which  second- 
grade bonds were subjected. 

The strength of high-grade issues 
emanated from continued purchases by 
the Federal Reserve banks. The pressure 
that these purchases are exerting is in- 
‘cated by the increased volume of ex- 
ss reserves which has now fisen to 
well over $600 millions. Excess re- 
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serves of member banks outside of New 
York City have risen from $150 mil 
lions to $300 millions, the highest on 
record 

These excess reserves will have to be 
put to work and are likely to find an 
outlet in high-grade bonds first. Hence 
the strength of this class of security. 


al 

Stocks 

Last week's sharp break in stocks on 
the first day of autumn was confined to 
one day and succeeded by a raliy. The 
comeback of railroad securities was 
especially noteworthy, stimulated no 
doubt by the railroad carnings state 
ments now being reported. The first 
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37 railroads to report for August showed 
net operating income of $27 millions 
against $12 millions in August, 1932, 
an increase of 109.7%. The July net 
for these roads amounted to about $28 
millions. 

Public utilities were subjected to pres 
sure in consequence of the agitation for 
rate changes and general unfavorable 
disclosures. Oil stocks benefited by the 
announcement that the industry is near- 
ing the ofhcial quota with production 
cut to 2,487,000 bbl. But, on the whole, 
the stock market has been sagging mostly 
because of doubts about some of the 
inflation prospects on which much of 
the rise had been built. 

The current level of 90 leading stocks 
is now on a par with the low of the 
July break, which was identical with the 
end of May level. Hence the entire sum- 
mer’s rise has been wiped out again. 
Since the September peak on the first 
day of the month, a 14% decline has 
occurred. 
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“But” .... asks Business, 
“what does it all mean?” 


@ Business Week answers: 


Road to a Code or Mar- 
keting Agreement Under 


the AAA 

Recovery Act Catechisms 
I, il, Ul 

Blanket (PRA) Cate- 
chism 


Flow Chart of a Typical 
Code Through the 
NIRA Set-up 

NRA Directory: complete 
list of deputies and in- 
dustries assigned them. 

Reprinted in a single booklet 
Send 10 cents in stamps of 


coin for a copy 


@ Further Questions— 
Business Week will be glad to 


attempt to answer bust 
men s questions aherut the 
National Industrial Recovery 
Act—about codes agreements 
rulings, details of administra 
tion Inquiries should be ad 
dressed to the editor If our 
comprehensive file of all ava 
able information does not sup 
ply the amsawer your «a stior 
will be referred to our Wash 
ington office. which will see that 


it gets to the proper official 
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Recovery’s Pace 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT recently has been impor- 
tuned, principally by the agrarian spokesmen, to 
proceed promptly to currency inflation. The 
argument is that the upturn in business activity 
and in farm prices which was so marked in late 
spring and early summer was due to anticipation 
of vigorous inflation. Now there is a reaction. 
Business will continue to slow up and farm 
prices sink again, it is contended, unless the 
threat of depreciating the dollar by direct action 
is made good. 

“Sound money” advocates are marshalling 
their forces as never before to counteract the in- 
fluence of the currency inflationists. As to the 
state of prices and the trend of business, they 
contend the present recession is temporary. They 
strongly deny that the earlier upturn was mere 
anticipation of inflation. Some of them go so 
far as to insist a “natural” recovery was inevita- 
ble last spring, that it still is inevitable, and that, 
so far from accelerating it, uncertainty as to the 
monetary policy of the United States really has 
delayed it. 

The truth, we believe, lies somewhere be- 
tween these views. We are no believers in the 
theory of “natural’’ recovery; we doubt if ever 
there was an instance in which the classic theory 
of the business cycle worked itself out accord- 
ing to pattern; certainly it showed no signs of 
doing so this time. We believe the bold pro- 
gram of the Administration started the upturn. 
Part of the rise, but not all, certainly was due to 
anticipation of inflation. 

As to the moderate recession of business and 
of some commodity prices during the past few 
weeks, we are inclined to agree with the “sound 
money” people that it is temporary, but to - 
agree vigorously with their idea that further r 
covery is inevitable. On the contrary, it will 
require bold execution of an inflationary pro- 
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gram to carry recovery through to ¢ 
and some degree of stability. 

As our leading news article of the 
present an estimate of the Admin 
policy on inflation based on the best of 
and not in the least colored or warp: 
own convictions. The program is t 
credit on a broad front. There are pla 
lease frozen bank deposits, to make loa: 
dustry, to make further loans to farmers 
money for the purchase of rail equipm« 
open market purchases of the Federal 
are moderate, but persistent, so that ix 
reserves continue to mount. All this is ; 
positive inflation. So is the public wo: 
gram, at last swinging into high gear. 
NRA experiment in the concerted 
wages. The agricultural program is ol 
inflationary. 

Roosevelt, says our Washington 
spondent, “is not going to be hurried i 
rency inflation. He does not believe t! 
tion calls for any immediate move.” 

With all of this, we are in the heartiest 
Recovery, in our opinion, is progressing 
isfactory pace. Even a moderate recession has 
its good uses. There are many things to | 
justed, many positions to be consolidated 
preparations to be made, before we ar 
for anything like 1926 price levels. R« 
will be the better for being brought alo: 
moderate pace, trying as that may be 
patience of a people tired of four years ot 
privations. 

As to currency inflation, there is a lot 
sense uttered about it. It works no m: 
itself—either white or black magic. P: 
money has small effect; spending it is what d 
the trick. So long as the United Stat: 
continue to spend adequately on an inflation 
program, there is no need to start the printing 
presses. 
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